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CHOCOLATE BONBONS | 


THE MOST POPULAR SUPERFINE BONBONS IN THE WORLD 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 
Because 
Qrar Que Qbelrice: 


they taste so 
good. Our knowl- 
edge of how to combine davon 
wones Vase Cat / 


a delicious harmony is one secret 


of thei rE 
tastes righe + Every bonbon 


hi Because 

easy san pe eaten freely. Nature’s 
p S, are what 

tor our bonbons. For iliie weasel 


they are wl 
s holes Sena 
nourishing, ome, digestible and 


Becaus 
buyers get thej te 
When you bu 
bonbons and no 
Price is taken o1 


Aiuwr. 
er ele 2 . 
Lt Delile, arv ThE 
habla oli 


REGD US.PAT.OFF. 


Every piece of Lowney’s bears 
our name to prevent unscrupu- 
lous dealers from giving you in- 
ferior goods in our boxes. 

Insist on having Lowney’s. 
A dealer has some motive when 
he tries to substitute. 


Becaus 

they arein wenled a 
ersons k 

tate Hee now the import 

and handling’ until 

home. And finally 


Because 


they are JOWNEY's 


and 


Chocolate 


Have the delicious natural flavor 
because they are made of materials 
that are choice and pure. There 
are no “chemical treatments’ in 
preparing Lowney’s—simply com- 
plete pulverizing. 

Try Lowney’s Milk Chocolate. It 
is just out and is a real milk choc- 
olate with the Lowney quality 
added, 


JOWNEY'S 


Complete 
Cook Book 


at only 60 cts. 


Up-to-date ; bound in cloth ; 20 colored plates; tells how to market ; how 
to give dinners ; 367 pages ; 1308 receipts, only 73 of which call for choc- 
olate or cocoa. A rare Bargain. 

For Sale by Booksellers generally 
Sent postpaid for 60 cents, money order or stamps (no checks), Your 
complete satisfaction guat anteed 


lg ( 5oP 
yar. ied Ctemiele 
a *PATEIP 


(Genuine letter Jictated by a three year old of Detroit, Mich.) 


The Walter M. Lowney Company, Boston, Mass. Dept. T 


HINTS ON 
SINGING 


= hi 


MANUEL GARCIA. 


y “‘The most Practicable, Useful and Reliable 
Singing Tutor yet written.’’ 


. BOUND IN LIMP CLOTH, $1.80. 


FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Since the publication of “L’Art du Chant” 
(Paris, Brandus et Cie., 1840) the invention of the 
laryngoscope and fifty years of additional ex- 
perience have naturally enabled me to acquire 
many fresh ideas, and also to clear up all my pre- 
existing doubts. The result of this I now offer to 
the public in as concise and clear a form as I have 
found possible. 

In adopting the form of question and answer, 
I have endeavored to foresee the difficulties likely 
to occur to an earnest student. 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
NEW YORK: 3 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & €0., 23 Union Square 


J. F. H. MEYER) 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS. 
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TO OUR READERS CONTENTS THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


In this column will be mentioned from time to “THE ETUDE,” - November, 1907 
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rmstrong these holiday numbers. They will be 
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a de és oe Sa ec mem pe CG. R. Freeman make this year a memorable one and we wish the ry 
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Urge your friends and acquaintances ‘to take ‘Teaching New Material. a number of important features for 3 
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A Famou:; Italian Pupil of Franz Lis 


alive with the splendid Christmas spirit and rep- 
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in combination. Some Trials and Experiences of a Ger- have an intrinsic yalue wany times greater than 
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These clubbing offers are printed in pamphlet a Aer ores Deora the cost price of THE Erupe to its readers. 
Q form in connection with other interesting offers. tound Table . Corey 
One or more copies of this circular entitled Yocal Departinent ejpge tefevassheyene f 
oy “Magazine Bargains” will be mailed to any ad- Orga De; 1 ment sete eee es TAG INTRINSIC VALUE. SS 
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ATnouneeran ts bv the Publishe i considered the intrinsic yalue of THe Erupr, 
ER Ixplana ry Notes on Our Musi: The reading matter alone would fill a volume of No 
A FEW OFFERS OF GREAT VALUE. eu ccato and Legato - the size of the ordinary novel. The great circu- 
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_ Send us three yearly subseriy tions to Tur ing. _ This Christmas number will be free and articles. We have thousands of articles con- 
Hrupe (new or renewal) at $1.50 each and we not included in the year’s subscription, which  tyihuted yearly which are all faithfully read in 
will send you as a premium any one of the fol- will commence with the January issue, thus giv- yey to find some little pedagogical jewel. The 
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CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


These Christmas Anthems will be sent you for EXAMINATION. Return 
what you do not want and order more copies of those you do want. 
A postal order will answer. Discount on Anthems, one-quarter off, 


“COLLEGE DAYS” 


‘COLLEGE DAYS 


WALTZES, 


By SADIE KO! 


Ne Ne CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS »w Re 


These beautiful new waltzes are becoming very popular. 
They are very melodious 


i, i D and playable throughout. The 
1 PRICE pe tetion contains a novel combination of two well- 
F (Solo and | Christmas Annual No. 1 (Christmas Caras) 
And the Angel Said Unto Them polo and * (GROUT URGE Ne cee ee rola) ; 
Chorus): = 0-0-5 e == > = 


Hark! What Celes: 


u NTAL PIECES 
Sounds (Chorus with 


| 
tip to the Moon (Big Descriptive March Hit) 
us with Sop. Cor B, Solo, or Unison) =.= - 2 Leman 10 siipeaaie aoe aA PH 
Aud There Were Shepherds (Charms wn ea ae] gC or, Be Selon g Means Those Holy Gaz OF the Free (Stirring, Brilliant Merch) 
ed pa Tiel Guetta ogee | wdc ie nae Barrett 30 Bi oe rg cure ba | 
Blessed Is He That Cometh = = + Danks inbinc Wasilile cos See | ae fet tS is ® 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Nig! Williams 12| Jesus, the Son, is Born (Sop. or Ten. Solo or pets obs Prgon March” | 
Wee God in'the Highest © Underhit “35| , Uniwon.and Chorus) = 0-00 o mullips ag nto Victory March (popuing) 
God in the Highest © © Underiiti 145], Unonand Chorus) oo oo Pi 1 ae 

ines PS oman a2 Manker, Seche ibe Uee Choteios Sundays 1 crpablistg SY Flag. (The finest march ever 

: “the Notes of Joy (SoloorUnison "| There Were Shepherds -~=-"-" wusinson 32 A EP ie aoe a ieee 
pee Sanres eterna 12 White Siepherds Wateh'd - - - - Steele “0 Dancing Tome Falls (Great Descriptive March) 

t Aaa ern : 
andChorus) - - --- - - 


Psy Schottiche 

(Beautiful New Reverie) 
mendously Popular) 
ic 


If you have had any of the above, we will send others in their place 


MOLINEUX’ GRADED ANTHEM EVERY ORGANIST, 
BOOKS PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR 


Grade One, Vol. 123 Easy Anthems: pe cone | should have “MOLINEUX’ ORGAN FOLIO.” Bach of 
and Easter Selections. - 4 


J blished- - Price, 25 cents. the three volumes contains 62 pages, Marches, Voluntaries, 
ust published = - : 


augh (Grand Galop de Concert). 25¢ 
ee POPULAR SONGS 

‘Tis Vous SPtingtime Again, Jessie Des 
TEou. (A very Beautiful Number. High or Low 
Somebody's Heart Beats fo S eon 

When You Are Ne igh or Low Voice) res) 
pase Witere thea (High or Low Voice) 


When It’ 


Mow Corn is Wavi 
i When Mother Sang the Song: 1 aving 
i 5 Introductory price until further jonge I Lovey nF rear 
Grade One, Vol. 2 s for Choirs of ordinary ] ete. Per volume, 50 cents. r 3 til further Lea : ' 
vate e ta | the three for $100. Also ‘ “ 2 at edule teqonciee Hes 
Seabank ing Chena Bee ane aocenisl ORGANS Be Tae ear two (months, contains in each Demon's Laugh") or ANY SIN to ONE DOLLAR, 
: = y c 5 . ew: as 
Ge oe ER Watt [=a iadtueias of Wight wiste dncieding number ay average of Wpieces of Good Gran Musics Easy KONINSKY MUSIG CO, Dae NiBOELARE 
raCh ee Fi ion ot ice, 25 cents. oO ay. ics ss Sy eo h Os 
Sanat See ee sue: cont ealy af athe book for | from 1890 to 1906; Vols. No.1 to 17, bound eavy Pp 
We will mail z g 


.25 each. Send 20 cents, special price, for a trial 25, 

2 cents, or the four for- - - - - - - 60 cents, covers, $1.25 exch, Send 20 cents, special oe 

a “ORGAN FOLIO.” Volumes 4 and bof (ORGAN FOLIO” 

ipt of a postal, send you for Examination, | are also published. MOLINE UX SACRI -D, SOLOS (hook 

ret oun Octave Music, consisting of Anthems for Christ: | of 18 Soprano or Tenor Solos), intaoductors prise 10 i 

igs cock datavies: eter Catalogues | pert “piano), Vols. 1 or 2 will be mailed for 4 
, Easter and ordinary oceasions—Ma i dl Fe. 1 MOLINEUS SECHAN 
male Part Songs), Organ Volunta-ies, etc, Catalogues Bee ner on pie piano), .Vols: 

mailed upon request. 


A New SACRED CANTATA setting EHOVAH By J.W. Lerman 
forth the Attributes of God 


E HORUSES 
ATTRACTIVE, ADMIRABLE SOLOS, DUETS,AND MELODIOUS, MAJESTIC CHO 


Anthems and Solos 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
"ANTHEMS ~ 
We offer the following Christ Anthems to choir 


leaders desiring high class music within the ability of 


the average volunteer choi 
Title 


Author 


i ili Price 
NU EN Arise, Shi > = LH, Meredith ag 
The whole work worthy the efforts of the best baat eee A hige = 1 x Sian 4 
i Fed a abeuuatt é ace on Barth- = W. Peace Be it 
a aed caves ek wah eel pea complete in itself he Song of Anes - 1H. Meredith = Bo fig | 
i i Ht ul . iolin Obliguto, ; : 
It is written for mixed voices, and each ane ve ‘pa hegioe aur ie Mean : ‘ 
se : *Shine = "= W. Peace Sok 
i i ly, and can be used in Ch 
is also published separately, — ge 
This Cantata is so meritorious as to be beyond our descriptive powers, SOLOS 


The Shepherds’ Visio: 
apee sion 
(pula music by LH. Meredith, A charming setting of 
Lee it eer ew, Christmas story. Published in 3 
Bato. Price 6o seat” aud high voice—with violin oble 


examine it for yourself. i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


SEND YOU ONE 
CE YOU TO EXAMINE IT, WE WILL 
~ IN BAMPLE COPY UPON RECEIPT OF THIRTY CENTS 


GEO. MOLINEUX 


Words by Grant Colfax 


The Song of Ages. w. 

music by 1. H. -Meremai: pends by 
years, and will be 1 
lished 


Flora Kirkland, 
A popular favorite for some 
used more than ever thi Pub- 
olin obligato. Price 60 cents, 

inet Etude” we will send the above 
Pics of either of the above faved oe 
ust accompany order, ? 
ee 


148-150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If you mention Ty 
two solos or two coy 
postpaid. Cash m 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Brehm’s Monthly Bargain 


FIRST PIANO PIECES 
BLOSSOM WALTZ. .by Si 


The SHEPHERD KING 


A SACRED CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS 


aa eee = AT 
By J. Lincoln Hall PRICE 50c (subject to discount) 
e One of the best—new—easily learned. 4 
f i any anist or 

vill be sent for examination to any organist or 
eee OT aa sting it. Be sure to see it before order. 
ing your Cantata lor Christmas. 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS : 
2 les to organists or choirmasters upon receipt 
eee Fart request. We have a special offer to make to 
buyers of Octavo Anthems. 


NEW YORK 
Pick CHICAGO 
Fifth Avenue 87 Washington Street 


Bass and 
Treble Clef 


PEARL WALTZ . . .by Story 
FEDA WALTZ. . ._ by Norris 
ALNETTE WALTZ . by Aletter 
KISSES WALTZ . . . by Hall} Treble Gler 
WILD FLOWERS WALTZ. by Story 


Thousands of Teach 
most popular first-piec 
them to teache: 


A complete 


Copy of the greatest of 


“THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN? 


ets are using the above mei 


ve mentioned 
from our catalogue. To introduce 


| 
€not familiar with same, we will Sent to any address spscceie 
HALL-MACK COMPANY send the six pieces this month for 25¢ postpaid. Positives MNCS UPON receipt of 1Oe, in silver wesaraie 
1018-1020 Arch St., Philadelphia a only one lot at this price to each teacher BB HAVILAND puR to. 
é }» Chicago re Wises 125 West 3 eee j 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 95 Dearborn St., BREHM BROS. - . ERIE, PA. This is one of our West 37¢h St., New York 


regular 50c, editions, 


A 
, i] y NEW VALSE-CAPRICE 
D fingered SY 294 originality Well harmonized 
Coad for’ Piano gee estive and easy to play. Maed 
aca Solo, Violir or Or 
cents 


: receipt cs Nand Piano ox for Or- 
THE H. BAUER Mugie (o2* 
AUER MUSIC ¢o,, 135 E. 34th St., New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our 


advertisers. 


THE ‘ETUDE’ 


Pipe Organ Books 


The Junior Church 
Organist 
By Charles H. Morse 


Contents 


AriainF . . » + « « Handel 
PrayerinF... . . . Lemmens 
Evening Song. . . . Schumann 
MelodyinF . . . . . Gladstone 
AndantinoinD. . . . . . Kiel 
For Holy Communion . . .Calkin 
AdagioinF. . . . . . Stephens 
Andantino in A flat. . . Brosig 
Andante Tranquilloin A Mendelssohn 


Andante ReligiosoinG . . . Loret 
Con moto moderato inE flat. Smart 
Adagio in A flat. . . . Guihnant 


Flute Prelude in B flat . . Cuppocci 
AndanteinG ... .. . Lott 
Andante CantabileinG flat irchner 
Allegretto inG minor . . Merkel 
Melody inC. . . «. « . Salome 
AndanteinC . . . . . Hopkins 
Bcho 2. 3 oe sw © = Lomdelle 
Andante in B flat. . . . Volckmar 
AllegroinG. . . . . . Merkel 
EtudeinG .... . de Beriot 
MelodyinE. .. . . Deshayes 
PreludeinE. . - . Lemaigre 
Elevation in A flat. . . Guilmant 
AdagiettoinF . ... . . Bizet 
LargoinC minor . . . . Lachner 


The music in this collection is registrated for instru- 
ments of two manuals with only the ordinary variety of 
registers, making it practical with small organs. 


Retail Price, Cloth Covers. . $1.50 
Special Introductory Price. . $1.25 


The Church Organist 
Vol. I. 


By Charles H. Morse 


Contents 
Second Meditation in F sharp 
minor . . « Guilimnant 


Andante in A flat. . . . Volckmar 
ProcessionalinD . . . . Dubois 
Larghetto in D flat. . . . Brosig 
Andantino in A flat . . . . Foote 
Prelude in Bminor . . . Chopin 
Choral Prelude in E . . Deshayes 
Prelude and FugueinEminor . Bach 
Adagio in A. (Sextet) . Beethoven 


Invocation in F sharp... Cappocci 
MaestosoinC . . . Mendelssohn 
“Nazareth” Song in E flat. Gounod 
Andante in A flat. . . . . Fink 
Largo Cantabile in F sharp. Flaydn 
Prelude in F minor . Chadwick 


Invocation in B flat . . Guilmant 
AndanteinF . . .. . . Smart 
Song without words in F sharp 
minor... . . . WLeshayes 
AdagioinE. . . . . . Merkel 
Offertoire in D flat. . . . Salome 
MelodyinD. . . . . Guilmant 
AndanteinF .., .. Merkel 
“Sanctus” inF . . . . Gounod 
InvocationinE. . . . . Mailly 
Andante con moto in G 
Matthison-Bartholdy 


Cantabile in B flat. . . Lemaigre 


Finale in D. (Third Symphony) 
Mendelssohn 


These collections consist of suitable pieces for church 
use; musically beautiful, appropriate in sentiment and 
varied in style and character. 

Price, Limp Cloth. . . . . $2.00 
Special Introductory Price. . $1.50 


Send for Our Catalogs of PIPE ORGAN MUSIC, 
ANTHEMS, etc. Music sent on Selection 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62-64 Stanhope St. 138. 17th St. 259 Wabash Ave. 


New Publications 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SCALE AND 
ARPEGGIO MANUAL 


Walter Macfarren 


Price, $1.50 


This is the most complete work of the kind ever 
published, meeting all requirements. All the scales, 
major and minor, are written out in full, and in all their 
various forms, with proper fingering. In addition to 
the usual four-octave forms, the scales are given in 
thirds, sixths, tenths, double thirds, double’ sixths, 
chords of the sixth and double octaves, allin similar 
and contrary motion; also the various forms of the 
minor scale and all fingerings for the chromatic scale. 
The arpeggios of all common chords are given, to- 
gether with those of the dominant and diminished 
seventh chords in various forms. The work is hand- 
somely engraved on extra large size plates, nothing 
being'abbreviated. Many teachers and students prefer 
a substantial volume of this sort which may be used 
indefinitely. 


FIRST SONATINAS 


Introductory to the Study of the Classics 


This volume is one of the easiest and most practical 
sonatina collections that it is possible to put together, 
It consists of complete sonatinas and selected move- 
ments in the sonatina form and allied forms by classic 
and modern composers, melodious, interesting and of 
genuine musical value, but all of easy grade. All dry 
and uninteresting material has been rigidly excluded. 
It is designed to be given to pupils asa first book of 
sonatinas, serving as an admirable introduction to 
Kohler's Sonatina Album, or any sonatina album of 
similar grade. 

The material in this volume is carefully graded, the 
earlier numbers being sufficiently easy to be studied by 
pupils of the second grade. A few of the composers 
represented are: Biehl, Schmitt, Czerny, Lichner, 
Spindler, Haslinger, Steibelt, Merkel, Miiller, Hiinten, 

uhlan, Hévker, Mendelssohn, Schumann. Teachers 
will find this book of practical value in theif work, and 
we anticipate that ‘First Sonatinas’’ will be widely 
and successfully used. Price, 50 cts. 


Se 
Melodious Anthems of Moderate Length 
and Difficulty at the Smallest 
Price Possible 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


A collection of anthems for general use, suited to 
either quartet or chorus choirs, pleasing and singable, 
of but moderate difficulty, varied in character. 

This volume is a worthy successor to our well-known 
and widely used_collections: ** MODEL ANTHEMS” 
and “ANTHEM REPERTOIRE,” the most popular 
works of this sort ever published. This new book is 
similar to the above in size (64 pages), style and 
general make-up but differs materially in contents. It 
represents the product of ripened experience in com- 
pilation and a wide increase in resources. The an- 
thems are a trifle more difficult and make a most 
pleasing and fitting continuation to the other books. 
Keanyiat ins, anithenie have been pecially composed 
or arranged for thi ume, Every one of genuine 
merit, some already great successes in sheet form. All 
are of prime interest, practically useful and bound to 
become popular. : 

Well printed ‘on good paper, and bound in strong 
paper covers—opening flat. 


Price: Single Copy, postpaid, 25c. 
Per Dozen, $1.80 


Postage or express Sc. ench extra when ordered by the dozen 


The Young Duet Players 


A New Easy Four-Hand Album Compiled 
By DR. HANS HARTHAN 
PRICE 50c. 

Thiscollection of easy duets, all of which were either 
speciallyarranged or composed, is particularly adapted 
for sight reading and for elementary drill inensemble 
Playing. This volume may therefore be used to follow 

Harthan's “Childhood Days,"’Koelling’s Teacher and 
Pupil” or Low's “Teacher and Pupil.” In these duets 
the pupil may play either primo or secondo, a very 
decided advantage. The various numbers are carefully 
graded, varied as to style, key and rhythm, and gener- 
ally attractive. 

The pieces are all melodious and the parts well 
balanced. _ The use of this work will prove a source of 
mutual enjoyment to teacher and pupil. 


V——_—_——______. 


FIRST BOOK OF 


MELODIC STUDIES 


(25 ETUDES CHANTANTES) 
For the piano 


By A. CROISEZ 
Op. 100, Price 75c. Grades II and 114 


These studies will be added to the ‘Presser Collec- 
tion." There are twenty-five in all, suited to the work 
of second grade pupils. They are very graceful, melo- 
dious and in contrasting styles and rhythms, with 
plenty of work for both hands. It is always a good 
idea to have as much variety as possible in teaching 
material in the early grades. _ It is beneficial both for 
the teacher and the pupil. These studies of Croisez’s 
may be used as substitutes for many of the better known 
second grade studies ; once made use of they will be 
used again many times. They are intended to develop 
style and expression as well as technic. Many have 
names and are really short little pieces. 


Theo. Presser, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Standard Compositions 
For the Piano p 
Vol.I—First Grade Vol.II—SecondGrade 
Vol. II—Third Grade 
Price, 50 cents each 


Graded and Compiled by S. W. B. Mathews 


The first three volumes of this series are now ready, 
Each yolume is intended to be used with the corre- 
sponding grade of Mathews’ Standard Graded Course 
and all other graded courses. All of the pieces in 
these volumes have been selected with the greatest 
care. They have been thoroughly tested in actual 
teaching and many of them have passed through sev- 
eral editions in sheet music form. In addition to their 
pleasing musical qualities, all the pieces are of genuine 
educational value. Each volume is carefully graded. 


Tunes and Rhymes 
FOR THE PLAYROOM 
Vocal or Instrumental 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


A set of little pieces for the voice or piano that have 
had an unprecedented success in sheet music form 
and we have had many requests for the complete set. 
They may be either sung or played, or both together, 
being especially adapted for use with very young pupils 
or for kindergarten or other class work. The words 
are clever and amusing, the melodies bright, pleasing 
and characteristic. They are genuine first grade 
pieces. 


Piano Tuning, Regulating 
and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 
Price - - - - $1.75 


A work of great practical value. Arranged system 
atically in lessons and thoroughly illustrated, making 
a book that can be used for’ self-instruction, corre* 
spondence courses or text book in schools and conser- 
vatories. A valuable lesson is that on the tuning, 
regulating and repairing of reed organs, We think a 
work of this kind will appeal to teachers and musi- 
cians who live in the smaller towns and rural Gistricts 
rely visited by professional tuners, and then not 
oftener than once a year. It will also be a valuable 
work for a young man or woman who wishes to add 
to the income from teaching by keeping pupils’ pianos 
in order. 


IN PRESS 


FOR SALE AT LOW ADVANCE PRICES. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


SCHUMANN ALBUM. 
CHOPIN ALBUM. 
SCHUMANN, op. 15 and op. 68. 


24 PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR THE 
PIPE ORGAN. Geo. E. Whiting. 


MUSICAL POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
Octavia Hudson. 


YOUTHFUL DIVERSION, 14 little piano 
pieces. Geo. L, Spaulding. 


ROOT, METHODICAL SIGHT SING- 
ING. Vol. III. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS. Collection. 
VIOLIN METHOD. Geo. Lehmann. 


THEODORE PRESSER 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘This number is by Louis A. Drumheller, who wrote the now famous “BEAUTIFUL STAR OF HEAVEN,” and is 
possessed of all the required characteristics of a desirable teaching number, 


est reverie ever written, 


OUR FIFTH RARE OFFER 


In this, our fifth rare offer, we make it possible for TEACHERS to secure four numbers which are most perfectly adapted to their purpose, and we ask that you try the excerpts over carefully and note the particular merits of exch 
one. 


GOLDEN STAR 


(Reverie) 


LOVE’S 
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Copyright, Jos. Morris, Philadelphia, 1907 
Tn this number Mr. Nrumheller has eclipsed his former efforts, and we can conser 


The teaching merits can be estimated by trying earctully the cacerge shee eee, es the rete. 


(Reverie) 


LOVE AND DEVOTION 


Copyright, Jos. Morris, Philadelphia, 1997 


Prother beautiful number by Mr. Drumheller, written with the idea of giving to the teaching world a number com- 
Dining all of the desired qualities so much desired and so rarely secured in teaching numbers of this grade. 


be oaid of tho merits of this number, and we ask that you.consider carefully the small exee 


LOVE AND PASSION 
(Pensee Pathetique) 


Ce 
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Copyright, Jos. Morris, Phitadetphia, 1907 
‘This composition, by Joe Mesina, is’ another flower cong, beautiful in melody and eat 


sy to play, 
rt above, 0? Much cannot 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, we will send the above postpaid upon receipt of 15c per copy, or all four for 50. 
JOS. MORRIS CO., 136 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ss 
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Hear what one of the Teachers of ‘‘Carleton 
College’’ has to say in regard to 


Grimm’s Practical Method 


FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 
“Grimm's Piano Instructor is by far the most sensible and 
practical book on the subject that [have seen anywhere.” 

This is the opinion of hundreds of satisfied teachers in 
every section of the country. Send fora copy for the next 


beginner. 
PRICE, $1.00. TEACHERS’ PRICE, 75c, 


Are Your Pupils Interested ? 


Are You Making Mechanics or Musicians ? 


For all-round Development Nothing ia 
Better for Beginners than 


prepaid 


Ce S, 2 a3 
‘Song Stories for the Piano 
By MISS CARRIE ALCHIN 

It is not a meaningless lot of exercises, but material 
that says something; melodious, especially good in har- 
monic treatment, and of exceptional value for Ear Train- 
ing and Transposition. Revised and augmented edition 
Will be ready May 1st, 1907. 

PRICE, 60 cents per copy TEACHERS’ PRICE, 
es 45 cents, prepaid 


aS 
THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


105-107 W. FOURTH ST., ~- CINCINNATI, O. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


boys’ Patrol, catchiest_of all patrols, 20c. each. Any of the following hits I5c.,.4 for 5 
Instrumental: Sweet Captivity Waltzes, Midnight Moon, 
Jumbles, Virginia 3-step, Yokohama, 


= 


¥ 


Break 


On A Holiday, Old Day Dreams, Gara 
Bee Crimson Sut 
c. c. 


Salon) 


ENCHANTMENT MAZURKA 


each The, 60c, 


Please mention THE ETUDE wh 
en 


If he don’t have it we will send this new beauty, 
or Floating Along, the big world’s hit. 


Valse Joyeuse, Cavern Echoes; Songs: Floating 
‘Along, Maracaibo (serenade), Cowboys’ Song, Under A Parasol, Malay Maid, Hilda and 
Matilda, When lam Yours, 
Jap From Tokio, Eleanor, Osceola, ’Tis You, 
PILLSBURY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A BIG REDUCTION IN MUSIC 


Great Instrumental Hits 
by LOUIS A. DRUMHELLER 


RIPPLES OF THE SUSQUEHANNA (Morceau de 


AMERICAN REVOLU. 


t (A go0d tonch 
‘We pieces 25e, 60¢ pieces 206, 50c + 


Cow- 


50c Piece 


For 
Cc 


of Dawn Waltz, Pike 


Mine, Baby Blue, My 
in, De Cleanin’ Man, 


75c 
75c 


ration 


“CHILDREN 


Second Grade, 


Set of 


CORRECTION OF m 


ig pleco) 
Pieces * 80c 


50c pieces for 50g, aes 18% or one 
F for $1.40 postpaid SND ene 9 Die of ADORAS, Sood numbers -— 
ATALOGUR, SWEs (New, Refine . 
ROMBELLER BROS. *97,3,st2on0 st ESDERIEAE Gecttat Rei 
RISBURG, Ba, tage’ N (Beautiful Ballad), 


addressing 


co 


our adverts, 


ers, 


three pieces, 


OL (Popular Two-Ste 
5 pela) has 
Sent Postpaid 10¢ each, or all four f 


» 757 Broadway, N- ¥si 


H. Englemann’s Latest Hit 


LAPETITE DEB 


INTERMEzzo 


UTANTE 


One 
copy to each Person 
Postacr PREPAID 


Be i 
st teaching Piece extant 


BLASIUS 


Music Publishers 


1016 Chestnut § 


& SONS 
t., Phila., Pa. 


CVE OLDEN TIME” 


Plano Thira Bia EW EDITION] 
le. Meclodious and Takin, 
rs 


Phila., Pa: 


rch (a Prize Wi. A W 
AMERICAN G Sood li-time March 1 g - BORS 
Granp,tewmeat waren =” S22 | L125 Arch Street "i 
A DREAM OF MOTHER (aria pathetic. . 
Sure ta plense que)....,. 50c 
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10 Cents 
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| MUSIGAL ESSENTIALS 
BY HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


Essentials embraces  every- 
rudiments of Music No- 
tation to the study of Musical Form. The 
elementary portion is so plain that one 
who has no knowledge whatever of mu- 
Se can understand its precepts, while 
the progression of the study is so con- 
sistent, step by step, as to make the 
acquirement of a practical and theoret- 
ical knowledge of music a matter of re- 
gardful application only, he book is 
a veritable encyclopaedia of information. 
The book is especially suited to classes 
needing a practical and interesting trea- 
tise. Price, $1.00. 


——— 


MUSICAL ANALYSIS 


BY A. J. GOODRICH 


A system designed to cultivate the art 
of analyzing and criticising, and to as- 
sist in the performance and understand- 
ing of the works of the great compos- 
ers of different epochs. Indorsed and 
strongly recommended as a valuable work 
py the New York Tribune, Public Opin- 
ion, and prominent papers and critics. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 


ee 


ZIEGFELD PIANO TECHNICS 


BY DR. F, ZIEGFELD 


This system of technics is an original 
work in many respects, being practically 
an exposition of the familiar experiences 
of every day teaching in a successful 
school. The book holds in compact form 
all that need be taught to insure that 
training of the hand essential to an 
early and easy virtuosity. The book pro- 
vides for the necessary fundamental 
work and embraces all that is needed for 
the gymnastics of the fingers and es- 
sential to a thorough training and con- 
trol of the hand. Bound in flexible cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


Musical 
thing from the 


HELLER-BOHLMANN 


FIFIY-TWO SELECTED STUDIES FROM 
HELLER, OP. 16, 45, 46, 47. SELECTED, 
EDITED AND ANNOTATED 


BY THEODOR BOHLMAN 

The same plan has been followed out 
as in the celebrated Biilow edition of 
“(Cramer's Studies,’’ viz. leaving out all 
unnecessary material, and arranging the 
remainder in progressive order. 

Has recently been endorsed by Karl 
Klindworth, Eugen d’Albert and Gustav 
Pohl, required for course of study in the 
Berlin Stern Conservatory and the Klind- 
worth Conservatory, Berlin. Price, cloth 
complete, $2.00. 

—_——— 


ONE HUNDRED EXERCISES 


BY AUGUST SPANUTH 


The work is strictly and uniformly a 
yational method of essential technics, tak- 
ing nothing for granted excepting un cle- 
mentary knowledge of piano practice. 
The work is concise and yet full enough 
to give ample and connected work for the 
development of finger agility. 

The text accompanying the exercises is 
clear and definite, giving the principle 

ing all the work. Price, 75 cts. 


MASON & MATHEWS PRIMER 
OF MUSIC 


BY WILLIAM MASON AND W. 
B. MATHEWS 


s. 


A primer of musicianship, having in it}. 


the foundations of harmony, musical 
form, the principles of phrasing, the cor- 
rect way of playing all the embellish- 
ments and ornaments, the principles of 
piano technic and much other interesting 
and mind-awakening instruction. 

With such a primer even the most apa- 
thetic pupil grows interested and longs 
to know more. Price, paper, 50 cts. 


ANALYLTICAL HARMONY 


BY A. J. GOODRICH 
A theory of composition from the com- 
poser’s standpoint, “‘Goodrich’s Ana- 
lytical Harmony’? gives the why and 
wherefore for every rule deduced. In 
fact, the student is made to see the rea- 
son for the rule or law before it is for- 
mulated. This book certainly opens a 
new field of study, or rather gives us 
a new and pleasant method of traversing 

the old fields. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


GRADED MATERIAL FOR THE 
PIANO 
A COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF THE 
BEST EXISTING STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANO FROM ALL SOURCES 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS 
These Graded Materials contain all the 
matter that a student needs except 
technies. ‘Technical exercises need to go 
hand in hand with these materials, and 
now and then a popular piece should be 
taken up. In some instances -it will be 
advisable to take up a larger percentage 
yrie studies for improving the melody 
playing. But for average students it is 
believed that the selection here offered 
will prove extremely practical and very 
interesting. 


In Eight Grades. Each Grade, sheet 
music form, $1.00; same in book form, 


two grades in each volume, each, $1.00. 


CHROMATIC STUDIES 


FOR DAILY USE. THESE CHROMATIC STUD- 
IES ARE DESIGNED BY THE AUTIIOR} 
AS SUPPLEMENTARY TO HIS ‘“‘FIVE- 
MINUTE STUDIES” 

BY WILSON G. SMITH 

They present greater difficulties and 
carry out the same plan of practice elab- 
orated in the former studies. The title 
Chromatic has been applied to them, since 
the general plan pursued has been to use 
the same figure transposed chromatically 
through all the keys—a plan advocated by 
Tausig and other great pianists and 
teachers. Op. 69 Two Books. Price, each, 


DOERNER’S TECHNIGAL 

EXERGISES FOR PIANO 

BY ARMIN W. DOERNER 
A eollection of exercises such as are 
necessary for every student of the piano, 
and which ought to be practiced daily be- 
fore entering upon the study of Etudes. 
Almost every chapter contains exercises 
for beginners, as well as for more ad- 
vanced students, these exercises being ar- 
ranged in the smallest possible space, with 
the omission of nothing that is essential. 
Price, limp cloth, $1.50. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing oir advertisers. 


‘MATHEWS’ AND LI EBLING’S 
DICTIONAR 


THE BEST MUSICAL DicTivN >i? 


This defining and pronouncing diction 
and is more than @ dictionary, for, be- 
sides containing all the words, their def- 
initions and pronunciations, it is a com- 
prehensive treatise on musical forms and 
their classifications; musical notation, 
and a guide to the pronunciation of vari- 
ous languages. Bound in red cloth with 
white stamp, $1.00. 


——————— 


LEFT HAND ETUDES 
FOR THE PIANO 
BY AUGUST W. HOFFMAN 

Recommended by such famous pianists 
and teachers as Wm. Mason, Arthur Foote, 
‘Alexander Lambert, Julie Rive-King, Fan‘ 
nie Bloomfield Feisler, Charles W. Landon, 
Wilson G. Smith and many others as a 
thorough and efficient agent on special 
training and development of the muscles 
of the left hand. The unusual way in 
which results are reached largely enhances 
the value of the exercises and awakens a 
lively interest in piano study. Two books 
each 75 cts. 


THE SEEBOECK PIANO ALBUM 


THE FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS OF W. 0. E. 
SEEBOECK, WITH PRELIMINARY STUD- 
IES IN INTERPRETATION AND A 
TEACHER'S ANALYSIS OF IN- 
STRUCTION, PREPARED 


BY CHARLES E. WATT 


The pieces are easy and tuneful ard 
yet never approach the commonplace. Tae 
work as planned is both synthetical and 
analytical, has preparatory studies for 
each composition for a readier execution 
and proper interpretation of each, and 
contains a supplement for the teacher 
on ‘'Seeboeck Pieces and How to Teach 
Them.’’ This supplement is a separate 
pamphlet and may be detached from the 
book proper. Price, 60 cts. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE 


FOR TIE CHILD BEGINNING THE PIANO 


BY BLANCHE DINGLEY THEWS 
AND W. S. B. MATHEWS 


The authors have here prepared a 
primary book of piano principles and prac- 
tices which is intended to help the busy 
teacher and aid the child. Tt has been 
prepared to meet the demand for. modern 
material, suitable to modern methods by 
leading ‘the child by the shortest prac: 
tieable road to key-board fluency, musical 
feeling and musical intelligence. |The 
plan and the influence of the book is 
that musical notation is the art of rep- 
resenting MUSIO, as reading MUSIO, as 
playing MUSTO,’ and not_ as rending 
NOTES and playing Notes. Price, $1.00. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC 
BY H. R. PALMER. 


A practical guide to the stu of thor- 
ough bass harmony and composition, for 
acquiring a knowledge of the science in 
a short time, with or without the aid 
of a teacher. Comprehensive and _com- 
plete, from the treatment of simple chords 
up to counterpoint and form, it covers 
the entire eround in a manner so simple 
that a child may learn, Bound in cloth, 
Price, $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


THEORETICAL: TECHNICAL: PRACTICAL 


The JOHN CHURCH COMPANY cincinnatt_New vork_citicaco 


FOR 
EVERY 


STUDENT 
Ne 


A GUIDE TO MEMORIZING 
MUSIC 

. FOR ALL MUSIC STUDENTS 

BY A. J. GOODRICH 
The purpose of the book is to consid- 
er action (performance) in its relation 
to thought and to give direction to de- 
velop automatism or finger memory, the 
medium between mind and muscle. The 
method of doing this is both theoretical 
and practical, connecting the subject of 
thought and action by rules and examples 
for practice and memorizing. The book 
contains many simple, practical sugges- 
tions and devices which will help both 

pupil and teacher. Price, 60 cts. 


GRIMM’S MUSICAL WRITING 
BOOK 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE PRINCIPLES AND NOTATION 
OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC 
BY CARL W. GRIMM 


The work here planned is for begin- 
ners, and is particularly adapted to those 
who have no knowledge whatever of mu- 
sie; the simplicity of the demonstration 
and the pleasure of writing and copying 
examples, robs the subject of many dif- 
ficulties. Two Books. Price, each, 25 cts. 


FAVORITE MOVEMENTS FROM 
FAMOUS PIANO CONCERTOS 


EDITED, FINGERED AND PHRASED, WITH 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE AND ANNOTATIONS 
BY I. PHILIPP . 
(Paris Conservatory) 

Many of. the more prominent teachers 
are now using parts of Concertos in place 
of Sonatas—one of Mr, Philipp’s purposes 
in the present compilation. Heretofore 
it was necessary to buy a complete con- 
certo; singly, in order to get the desired 
movement, and, at_a price in excess of 
this Collection of Favorite Movements. 

In these two volumes Mr. Philipp has 
selected, not only the favorite movements, 
put those best adapted to show the style 


of the composer, and to develop. in 
students a dexterous yutuosity and a love 
for the best in art forms. In two vol- 


umes. Price, each, $1.00. 
—$<— —$—$ 


GRADED RECREATIONS 


A COLLECTION OF PLEASING AND DESIR- 
ABLE PIECES BY THE BEST AUTHORS 


EDITED BY W.S. B. MATHEWS, & 
EMIL LIEBLING 
For the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Grades. : 
These melodies have been admirably se- 


lected, the gradation is most consistent, 
each piece 


carefully and fully fingered, 
with the embellishments written out in 
foot-notes. ‘This series will render many 
services—as delightful themes for melody- 
playing, as a means of promoting acquain- 
tance with the best composers of many 
schools, and, their supreme service, of 
kindling an interest in good music and 
awakening the artistic sense, Two vol- 
umes. Price, each, 75 cts, 
——_—— 


SUGGESSFUL BOOKS FOR 
GHILDREN 


BY JESSIE L, GAYNOR 


The author is noted for her rare teach- 
ing qualities, particularly with the young, 
and these studies are exceptionally meri- 
forious in their plan of arrangement, clear- 
ness of demonstration and aptness of illus- 
tration. First Pedal Studies, price 50 
cents. Miniature Melodies, price 60 cents. 
Melody Pictures, Price, 60 cts. 
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G. SCHIRMER 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


An excellent introduction to the study of the History of Music 


FOUNDERS OF MUSIC 
Life Sketches for Young Readers 
By HANNAH SMITIi 
(Author of “ Music; How It Came To Be What It Is 2) 
149pp. Cloth, Net $1.00 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. Palestrina—Polyphonic Music 7. Beethoven F 

“2. Bach—The Fugue 8. Weber—Romantic Music 

3- Handel—The Oratorio 9. Schubert 

4. Gluck—The Opera to. Mendelssohn 

5. Haydn—The Symphony rr. Schumann - 

6. Mozart—The Wonder Child 12. Chopin & Liszt—Pianoforte _ 
13. Wagner—The Music Drama Playing 


“FOUNDERS OF MUSIC” is an excellent introduction 
to the. study of the history of music and will meet the demand 
of progressive teachers for a first book for young pupils. The bio- 
graphical plan is in accordance with the most approved pedagogical 
principles, which indicate the advantage of reaching the imagination 
and awakening the interest of the pupil by means of entertaining an- 
ecdotes and assisting the memory by the association of facts with 
persons. Class work, by this plan, may be made a pleasant recreation, 
where the use of a formal text-book would make it a repellent task. 

All this is presented in a style that is admirably direct and clear, 
that is simple without being childish, and that ensures the making of 
correct impressions by its careful exclusion of the irrelevant, the ex- 
aggerated. and the overcolored. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
_ DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Music Publishers in the World 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL BULLETINS 


We publish a great deal of Music 
of Special Interest to Teachers 
Such as 


DANCE OF THE DEMONS JUNE BUG DANCE 


38 cents 30 cents 
Dance of the Brownies, Dainty Dames, Heartsease, Lady Fingers, Orchids, 
Fascination, Clematis, Eyes of the Soul, Evening Shadows, Sleepy Hollow 


25 cents each, or six for $1.00 


Our Folios, both Popular and Classic, are Unsurpassed 


REMICK’S CLASSICAL FOLIOS Nos. 1 & 2 


Contain such pieces as Melody tu F, Flaiterer, Faveqell to 
the Piano, Paderewshi Minuet, Fifth Nocturne, Serenate, ctc. 


Cost 35 cents each 


Special Teaching Folio Entitled 
“NIMBLE FINGERS” 
Containing thirteen original numbers by the composer of Dance of 

the Demons. Second and third grades 
Special price, 35 cents 


Send us your name and address, and we will send you our cataiogue free 
All figures include postage paid by us 


35 UNION 
SQUARE 


WILL BE SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


Please mention THE ETUDE when address; 


NEW YORK 


MASTER STUDIES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
Collected and Edited by 
WILLIAM C. CARL 
he ite Price, Flexible Cloth, $1.25 Net 
is collection contains mor : i 
apn by great masters, fslyeiine ja Alea tee 
pects Le Friedemann Bach, W. T. Best, G. Frescobaldi Eugene 
a en ie har pea Jacques Lemmens, Clément 
J. Rheinberger, Friedrich Schneider, foes ae ne eae 
The studies are Progressively arranged and specially designed 


for purposes of instruction. ‘The bi i 
durably bound in flexible cloth, BP spaeibeeemngiaes Tee DAES SUE Ae 


VOICE AND SONG 
A Practical Method for the Study of Singin: 
By JOSEPH SMITH "2 
Large Quarto, pp. XIV and 186, Flexible Cloth, Net $2.00 


The newness of this Method li * 

its contents or principles, but in siete pe rele 
clarity and conciseness of statement. Its value lies in its a ae and 
pleteness and systematic arrangement. It embraces wh mplicity, com- 
prevailing methods, and adds much which has been f se is best in 
years of practical work with students. Special attenti ee ee 
to the exercises of Artistic Breathing,and the instnensect hee be called 
of Perfect Breath-Control; to the completeness of pone € importance 
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New 
Left-Hand Studies 
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3 Etudes for the Left Hand Alone 


By OVE CHRISTENSEN 
Price 60 cents 


Studies that embrace much valuable practice in ar- 
peggios, scaies, extensions, irregular note groups, 
phrasing, etc., hoth legato and staccato, All the studies 
are very carefully fingered. 


Twelve Etudes for 


the Development 
of the Left Hand 


By CARL PREYER 
Op. 45 Price 75 cents 


The Preyer Etudes are for left hand obligato, with 
subsidiary work for the right hand and include many va- 
rieties of drill in scales, arpeggios, broken chords, 
double notes, octaves, full chords, legato and stac- 
cotto, etc. 
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Chords of the Seventh with resolutions, progressing 


ded Positions. 
ith resolutions. 


les (Harmonic) in Double Thirds, progress- 
ing upward by half steps. 

Exercises for the development of separate fingers. 

The Italian, German and French Sixth Chords with 
resolutions. 

Exercises in Extended Chord Positions for stretching 
the fingers. 

Studies in Rapidity. 

Major Scales in Canon Form, progressing upward by 
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Harmonic Minor Scales in Canon Form, progressing 
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Exercises in long Arpeggios, Chords, Double Thirds, 
equalizing the fingers. 

Exercises in two notes against three, Staccato, equality 
of touch 

‘4 Key-Circle progressing from C major and a minor 
(major and relative minor) to F major and d minor;— 
BO major and g minor, etc. 

‘A Key-Circle of Major ‘and Relative Minor Scales, in 
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‘Trill Exercises for the right hand, progressing upward 
by half steps. 

Trill Exercises for the left hand, progressing upward 
by half steps. 
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The Education of The Masters 


CHOPIN and LISZT 


A very valuable contribution to Mr. Finck’s notable series dealing with the early life and musical training of the great musicians 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


In my last article under this head I sketched briefly 
two masters—Rossini and Meyerbeer—who had this 
in common: that they loved too much the applause 
of the moment, which led them to waste their genius 
on fashionable operas that did not long outlive them. 
To-day I wish to present two masters—Chopin and 
Liszt—who, like Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, 
wrote as their artistic conscience dictated, 
regardless of the applause or silence of the 
multitude. 

So far as Liszt is concerned, there is an 
impression that he did cater to the taste of 
the masses by writing and playing brilliant 
operatic fantasias in the fashionable style 
of the time. This is true, but only of his 
early stage; and eyen then his dazzling 
displays of bravura were less the result of 
a desire to “astonish the natives” than of 
his delight in being able to do so easily 
what to others was impossible. Te scamp- 
ered ov2r the keyboard as a colt does over 
a field, from sheer excess of animal spirits. 
In his riper period he never had an eye on 
the public; indeed, he usually advised 
friends not to perform his music, as the 
time for it had not come. 

Had it not been for Chopin and Liszt, 
the situation in the concert halls of our 
day would be, so far as the piano is con- 
cerned, as different as the operatic situa- 
tion would be but for Wagner. The two 
men worked on similar yet different lines. 
It was their privilege and achievement to 
divert into the main current of Puropean 
music the rivers of Polish and Hungarian 
music; and what makes this deed the more 
remarkable is that neither of the two spent 
more than a fraction of his life in his native 
country. That fraction, however, included 
the early years, in which impressions on 
the senses and the mind are deepest. There 
is no education so thorough as that which 


Frederick Chopin. 

Not only did the man who raised Poland to the 
rank of a great musical country live in it only during 
the first twenty-one years of his life—never to return 
—but he was not even a full-blooded Pole. His father, 
Nicholas Chopin, was a Frenchman, who, in 1787, 


so far as it was hereditary. His musical genius, as 
such, was not inherited; his mother was not a musi- 
cian, neither was his father. They were pleased, how- 
ever, when their son revealed a love and talent for 
music, and provided him with a teacher. His name 
was Adalbert Zywny, and he is said to have been 
more of a violinist than a pianist. At 
any rate, he taught the boy only the rudi- 
ments, and, according to Fontana, “the 
progress of the child was so extraordinary 
that his parents and his professor thought 
they could do not better than abandon him 
at the age of 12 to his own instincts, and 
follow instead of directing him.” 

Thus Chopin really taught himself all 
those wonderful secrets of the keyboard 
which, in the words of Saint-Saéns, “revolu- 
tionized the divine art and paved the way 
for all modern music.” 

Before he had learned to write music he 
began to compose little waltzes and mazurkas, 
playing them on the piano while his 
teacher jotted them down. ‘This also 
pleased his father, who, although he had no 
intention of making a professional musi- 
cian of him, engaged the services of Joseph 
Elsner to teach him composition, Elsner 
was director of the Warsaw Conservatory ; 
also, the composer of 27 Polish operas and 
many other works. He, too, had the good 
sense to leave his pupil largely to his own 
devices, without unduly checking his orig- 
inal impulses. As a German musician wrote 
from Poland in 1841, “When all the people 
of Warsaw thought Frederick Chopin was 
entering on a wrong path, that his was not 
musie at all, that he must keep to Himmel 
and Hummel, otherwise he would never do 
anything decent—the clever Pan Wisner had 
already very clearly perceived what a poetie 
kernel there was in the pale young dreamer, 
had long before felt very clearly that he had 
before him the founder of a& new epoch of 


comes to us from our surroundings without 
our knowing it. A child learns his mother 
tongue without knowing it; and in the same 
way Chopin and Liszt became familiar in childhood with 
with the musieal language of their native country, the 
mazurka and polonaise, the lassu and fr the in- 
fluence of which is everywhere apparent in their work 

Chopin was born Mare and died October 
17, 1849. Liszt was born October 1811, and died 
July 81, 1886, surviving his friend by 37 years. For 
this reason, and others, we will consider Chopin first. 


Lizst In 1832. 


migrated to Warsaw, where he became a teacher of 
the French language and literature. While engaged in 
ask in the house of a countess at Zelazowa Wola, 
the young woman, Justina 
married and who became the mother of Fred- 
: Polish as her name, 


this t: 
he met 


whom he 
erick, the composer. She was 
and from her it was that Frederick got his nationalism, 


Krzyzanowska, 


pianoforte playing, and was far from lay- 
ing upon him a eurb, knowing well that such 
a nobfe thoroughbred may indeed be cautiously led, 
but must not be trained and fettered in the usual way 
if he is to conquer. 

Tt was most fortunate for Chopin—and for the cause 
of musie—that he was thus able to educate himself, for 
Warsaw did not offer any remarkable opportunities for 
hearing the best music. It was otherwise with his 
general education. THe had excellent opportunities for 
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cultivating his mind and manners. His remarkable 
talent as a pianist endeared him to the ladies of the 
Polish aristocracy, and he spent much of his time with 
the most. refined: families. His father, who, after 
keeping a boarding school for some years, became 
professor at the Warsaw Lyceum, also had among his 
friends many distinguished men, with whom his boy 
came into contact. When Frederick was fourteen 
years old he became a pupil in the Lyceum, where he 
learned Latin and Greek, languages, history, mathe- 
matics and other things. According to Niecks, his 
education at this time was already so far advanced 
that he could at once enter the fourth class, “and the 
liveliness of his parts, combined with application to 
work, enabled him to distinguish himself in the follow- 
ing years as a student and to carry off twice the prize. 
Polish history and literature are said to have been his 
favorite studies.” 

It pays to be a gentleman as well as a scholar. 
While Chopin was thus teaching himself a new kind of 
musie, and getting his mind trained at the high school, 
his manners, also, were, as already intimated, polished 
by his intercourse with the Warsaw aristocracy ; and 
this proved an advantage to him throughout his career. 
When he went to live in Paris, in 1831, not only the 
families of the Polish aristocracy who lived there, but 
the French, too, received him with open arms; and 
though he was the teacher of their children, they 
treated him as an equal—a matter of great importance 
to one of his sensitive nature. In these houses he 
also met the leading men of the literary, artistic and 
musical world, intercourse with whom could not but 
broaden his mind. 

Luckily, he liked to teach, and in doing so he became 
more intimately acquainted with the works of his 
predecessors than he might have otherwise. He adored 
Mozart, and advised his pupils that the best way to 
make progress was to play Bach always. Schubert 
was another favorite of his. Yet, on the whole, one 
marvels how little of these and other masters there 
is in Chopin’s works. Just as he learned to play the 
piano practically by himself, so he wrote his music 
mostly out of the fulness of his own genius, needing 
no educator. In his early works, including the con- 
certos, we trace the influence of Hummel; in his noc- 
turnes, that of Field; and he also learned some things 
of Bach and Liszt; but all this is insignificant in com- 
parison with the wealth of melodic, rhythmic, harmonic 
and formal material contributed by his own creative 
fancy—a wealth so great as to constitute him one 


of the musical multi-millionaires. 
Franz Liszt. 


In the education of Liszt, other musicians played 
a much more important role than in that of Chopin. 
In the same year that Chopin made his home in 
Paris, Paganini gave some concerts there which 
aroused a frenzy of enthusiasm. Liszt was so deeply 
stirred by them that he went into temporary retire- 
ment, with the determination to do for the piano what 
Paganini had done for the violin, in exploiting all its 
technical possibilities; in which he succeeded. Then 
he came under the refining influence of Chopin. Ber- 
lioz, again, taught him much in regard to orchestration 
and program music, and finally he became the dis- 
ciple and champion of Wagner. 

“The earlier stages of his musical education were 
passed at home, in Hungary. His father, Adam Liszt, 
was of pure Magyar descent ; his mother, however, was 
an Austrian; and as German happened to be the lan- 
guage chiefly spoken at Raiding, it came about that 
Franz Liszt, though destined to acclimatize Hungarian 
music throughout the world, never learned the Hun- 
garian (Magyar) language. As a child he spoke 
German, and to this he subsequently added French, 
Italian and some knowledge of other languages, 
for he was an excellent linguist. But if he did not 
speak the Hungarian language he learned, from his 
childhood, the musical language of the Hungarian 
gypsies. To their playing he lis ened enraptured, and 
when he began, in 18 to give special attention to 
the national art of his country, these juvenile im- 
pressions asserted themselves with full force. 

Adam Liszt was an ardent music lover. 
personally acquainted with Haydn and 
and occasionally played in Haydn's orchestra at the 
Wsterhazy palace. Being also a pianist, he was able 
to impart to his boy the rudiments of playing, begin- 


Fle was 
Hummel, 
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ning with his sixth year. Three years later the 
boy astonished musicians by his improvisations, and 
played in public in Oedenburg and Pressburg. Several 
Hungarian noblemen were so much, impressed that 
they got up a purse of 600 florins a year, for six years, 
for the boy’s education. This induced Adam Liszt 
to give up his position as manager of the Hsterhazy 
estate and to take his son to the musical centers for 
his further education. 

Weimar was thought of first because Hummel was 
there, but Hummel wanted a whole louis d’or (say 
$5) per lesson, which was more than the Liszts could 
afford at that time; so they went to Vienna, where the 
boy was put under Czerny, concerning whom Dr. Rie- 
mann says: “Czerny was by no means a mere tech- 
nician, as one might suspect from the hundreds of his 
empty exercises and salon pieces; on the contrary, 
he laid special stress on an expressive style and on 
the painstaking elaboration of details, for which rea- 
sons he was just the man to teach this boy, who 
had grown up rather wild.” Czerny was so much 
pleased with his pupil that when Adam Liszt asked for 
his bill, he refused to ‘accept any compensation. He 
taught the boy a year and a half. 

Another teacher who helped to educate young Liszt 
was Salieri. He was then an old man and had decided 
to take no more pupils, but he could not refuse this 
clever applicant. His lessons on the theory of music 
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were thorough, without being pedantic, and under him 
Liszt learned to master harmony and counterpoint, 
and to read and analyze scores. He also composed 
for him a number of short church pieces, which have 
not been preserved. Both Czerny and Salieri were 
sensible enough to make some allowance for the strong 
individuality of their amazingly talented pupil, who soon 
began to clamor for things more difficult than existed 
at that time and who seemed to play a Hummel con- 
certo as easily as a duck swims across a pond. That 
it was not all technic is evidenced from the well- 
mown anecdote of Beethoven, who, after hearing Liszt, 
embraced and kissed him. Beethoven was not given te 
such demonstrations. 
Adam Liszt now took his s ri i 
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THE PIANO ITSELF. 
BY J. OREE FISCHER. 


Ir is gratifying to note with what keen interest 
the average piano pupil will study, along with his 
teacher, the interior construction of the instrument. 
It has always been the custom of the writer to ex- 
emplify, not only to the ear, but to the eye, the 
primitive means of pianoforte expression. When the 
pupil had arrived at that stage of advancement where 
he should begin to consider the various modes of 
touch and shades of expression, a few lessons, or 
portions thereof, were devoted to the component parts 
of the piano itself and their behavior under the yari- 
able movement of the finger. The correct name is 
given to each and every part and its purpose ex- 
plained and its movements watched. The force ap- 
plied to the key is traced through the action until 
it finally resolves into an act of percussion upon the 
string. The rebound of the hammer; the check of 
the hammer in its return; the alert behavior of the 
damper; the return of the parts back to a position 
of repose upon the release of the key; these are all 
items of import in securing a fundamental knowledge 
upon which to build a good technique, to say nothing 
of the renewed interest with which the student will 
resume technical studies, which, as we all know, are 
generally somewhat irksome. 

Of still greater moment is the matter of teaching 
the correct and artistic use of the pedal from an 
exact knowledge of its mechanism, operation and 
effects. There are works on the piano pedal which 
neither show nor describe the mechanism, nor defi- 
nitely explain its effects. Where the pedal is used 
only for sustaining the tones of an arpeggio or a 
simple accompaniment, the pupil of talent may use 
it, at least, correctly; but in musical rendition of a 
high order, where the pedal may serve so great a 
factor, either for good or for bad, a scientific knowl- 
edge of its complete réle is certainly necessary to its 
artistic application. Called the “loud pedal,” it is 
so often believed to add loudness, which it does not, 
except that the sympathetic response of the octaves 
to the tones produced add a very little, and this is 
more an addition or alteration of quality than of 
quantity. The pedal sustains tones which are pro- 
duced in rapid succession, and thus gives the effect 
of adding volume; but each individual tone struck 
would be as loud, practically, if the pedal were not 
used. When these things are shown and explained, 
it is to the average pupil like drawing the curtain 
upon a veritable wonderland. 

A matter of no less import to the pianist and 
teacher is a consciousness of the condition of his in- 
strument. It is ‘a small matter to take a penknife 
and remove a toothpick from between two keys 
rendered inactive by its presence. The writer was 
once called nine miles to perform this operation. It 
is not a difficult thing to remove the panel from an 
upright piano and lift out a feather duster which 
had fallen between the action and the strings, render- 
ing three octaves silent. A lady called a tuner from 
a city twenty-five miles distant to “fix the ruined 
piano,” which he did in five minutes. A sticking, 
sluggish or rattling key may be restored to perfect 
action by a minute’s attention: yet the long wait for 


the professional and goodly bill of charges is the 


usual consequence, excepting the case where such 


nuisances are tolerated month after month, until they 
are at length accepted as necessary effects. ae 

Probably the most remarkable characteristic pos- 
sible to a naturally correct ear is the acquired in- 
sensibility to imperfections of the scale in regard 
to tune. The mental faculties of the musician are 
absorbed in other matters relating to the art and 
gradually become unconscious of imperfect scale con- 
ditions, until the ear is no longer correct. Beginning 
with an instrument in perfect tune, the performer is 
cognizant of the pure and exquisite harmony; but 
gradually the scale grows imperfect. and gradually 
the ear adjusts itself to the faulty intervals, and the 
Voice, likewise, with the vocalist. 

Without some knowledge of the requirements: of a 
correct scale and the tempering of the various inter- 
vals, one cannot develop that delicate discernment 
which is essential to the production or cognizance of 
4 correct scale. Tpon consideration of the fact that 
Vibrations per second are computed down to a point 


of small fractions, that certain intervals in the tem- 
Pered scale must vary several vibrations from a true 
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mathematical ratio, and that the piano has a range 
of from about thirty vibrations per second in the 
extreme bass to nearly five thousand in the extreme 
treble, it is at once evident that some account must 
be taken of these principles before we can be sure of 
producing or recognizing a correct scale. 

It is surely easier to learn and apply a few of the 
simpler rules of tuning than to put up with even 
bad unisons or howling octayes indefinitely. Even a 
smattering knowledge of the principles of tempera- 
ment and tuning not only gives the pianist inde- 
pendence with respect to the occasional annoyances 
from defects in his own instrument, but such a 
knowledge gives him a discrimination and judgment 
in all musical rendition that he would not possess 
without it. There is nothing in the whole realm of 
musical science more interesting to the ambitious 
musician than a study of these principles, and few 
things are more conducive to the highest success, not- 
withstanding the fact that the value of such an acqui- 
sition is seldom taken into serious consideration. 

The artistic development of digital dexterity and 
thé training of the musical faculties in distinguishing 
good tune, rhythm and expression from the imperfect 
and inartistic, may be said to be the principal con- 
stituents of the art of piano playing; but, surely, these 
can be more easily acquired and more knowingly 
applied where the tangible causes which have given 
them birth, embodied in the components of the piano 
itself, are thoroughly understood. 


FROM A TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK. 
BY ©. A. BROWNE, 


THE people of the United States -are described by 
Europeans as being a people who live and talk as 
though we were running to a fire. And as the Jug- 
gernaut of Hurry is upon us, even in matters musical, 
we may as well reckon with it first, as last. 

Of course, there is no royal road to anything worth 
having, and every student must do a certain amount 
of hack work; still many of the minor brambles may 
be plucked from his path by that precious foresight 
which is of so much more avail than hindsight can 
ever be. And while we know that patience is the salt 
of the bird-catching legend, yet, economy of time is 
an important factor; as, in this day and age, “All 
things come to him who hustles, while others wait.” 


If we expect to rear even a modest superstructure 
we must attend carefully to the foundation walls, A 
child is like the rest of us. “What he kens, he cans.” 
And, if he is taught bottom facts from the first, he 
will help build himself. Rational explanations are 
always in order. A handy little pamphlet for the 
student to have by him for study and reference is 
“Theory Explained to Piano Students,” by Hugh A, 
Clarke. There are others, of course, but this seems to 
get at the kernel of the nut in a very simple and 
direct way. 

Old-fashioned teachers used to evade the interroga- 
tion point by alleging, “It ig so, because I say so ooh 
which was unconvincing, even when it enced the 
questioner. There was a time when the writer felt 
that scales—the whole tribe of them—were the inven- 
tion of the Father of Evil, and had come straight from 
the abode of departed sinful souls, and exercises 
were wedded, mentally, to the solemn passage, “Man 
is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” 

There would be no use telling a young pupil that 
the piano is a harmonic, rather than a melodie, instru- 
ment, but if we say that a piece of piano-music repre- 
sents several voices singing together, much like the 
choir that he hears in church of a Sunday, those hard 
chords will take on a new and human interest. Te 
will try to pick out the notes which might belong to 
the haughty soprano, and perhaps he will pay more 
attention to the lowly bass. The information will be 
twice blessed; for as a side issue, he may do less 
squirming during service. 

Taking the hands separately and speaking the name 
of each note in a new passage is very helpful. Tn 
any case, slow and thoughtful practice, sans pedals, 
cannot he too much recommended, Tt is a well-known 
but greatly disregarded way of taking a short eut to 


success. 
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Archbishop Paley, in censuring the foibles of the 
gentler sex, once said, “Fancy-work is red with the 
blood of slaughtered time.” But what could be more 
apropos of careless piano-practice? Mr. Krehbiel 
thinks that, of all the arts, music is practiced most 
and thought about least. It may be true, for, take 
two pupils—one studying music and the other art—- 
and the budding artist will need to buckle down to 
work far more earnestly in order to seize and fix, at 
the same time, form, mass, proportion, perspective, 
light, shade, color and atmosphere. 

For all that music is evanescent, and must be re-cre- 
ated at each hearing, it is the more tangible art of 
the two; for the notes and marks of expression are 
there waiting for the student any day or hour. It is 
different than being confronted with a pitilessly blank 
sheet of paper or plain piece of canyas. Wherefore, 
wilful waste of music-students’ time seems all the 
more wilful. 

The smallest child can grasp some idea of the great 
basic elements of music—melody, harmony and rhythm 
—if they are presented in the simple guise of one voice, 
more than one voice, and swing or beat. If it can 
be impressed on his youthful mind that his piano 
represents a chorus of people or a whole orchestra of 
instruments, even the dullard that is always in our 
midst will wake up with more respect for the helpless 
instrument at his mercy. 

When, in lesson-giving, the composition is broken up 
into musical bits or phrases for the next meal, instead 
of bolting whole pages, there will be less musical 
indigestion and loss of appetite. 

Every normal child can be made to understand that 
@ common chord is a root note, with its third and 
fifth added; and, after that, new phrases may be can- 
vassed for chords, which may be arranged on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper in their natural order: Root 
first, with third and fifth above. And when the dif- 
ferent positions of the same chord begin to resolve 
themselves into old friends, with new faces, the battle 
begins to be won in earnest. 

Groping in the dark is wearisome for all of us earth 
children, both old and young; and we are one and all 
grateful for even a thread to guide us through the 
musical labyrinths that might otherwise prove our 
undoing. 


PROFITLESS MUSICAL HISTORY. 


BY CEESTER R, FREEMAN. 


ONE need only look at the papers set for students 
at examinations to see how absurdly, uselessly, musical 
history is taught to-day.’ When Bach was born, when 
did he go to Leipzig, what principal works did he 
write there? In what year did Handel come to Lon- 
don, and when was the “Messiah” produced? Did 
Mozart or John W. Smith, of Chicago, compose “Don 
Giovanni”? Of course, it is advisable, even neces- 
sary, to know all these things—to know that Mozart 
and not Smith, of Chicago, wrote “Don Giovanni,” 
and that the “Messiah” was written in the middle of 
the last century, and not in the middle of this century, 
But that is the sort of knowledge which ought to go 
without saying. 

One may know an endle number of dates and 
facts, and yet not possess a living knowledge of history, 
What we want is a musical history so divided into 
periods and schools that the whole thing is as plain ag 
a map; that the hapless student, besides learning, for 
example, that Handel was born in’ 1685, will learn, 
also, of what forces—purely musical, literary, social, 
and so on—he was the product; who were his musica] 
forebears, and which of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors may properly be classed with him. Such a 
history would, perhaps, make too huge a volume to 
be held in one hand. he best thing would be a 
series of biographies of the musicians, not devoted to 
dates and elaborate analyses of their unimportant 
achievements, but showing what they did and why (so 
far as one can tell the why of anything) they did it in 
that particular way and not another. OF cou @, such a 
set of books would not be intended for babies, and it 
would take a grown musician some time to read them. 
But no one would regard these facts as disadvantages, 
Tt is quite time that musicians had the same broad 
knowledge of the history and all the circumstances of 
their art as literary men have of their art. And when 
musicians acquire this knowledge they may possibly 
realize that it is not enough to study in the old 
way forever and forever, 
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Making the Lesson Hour More Helpful 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


I HAPPEN to have received lately two letters pre- 
senting typical difficulties. The one comes from a 
teacher who complains that a talented girl of thirteen 
or fourteen plays the lesson worse and worse the 
more she practices it; and that when a study is as- 
signed for review it comes back much worse than be- 
fore. 

The other comes from the pupil side of the house, ‘who 
complains that the teacher assigns always a new study, 
lesson after lesson, although the pupil is able merely 
to clamber through the one previously assigned. The 
teacher declares that it will come out later on. Thus 
the difficulty appears from both sides. Here is a 
teacher who wants to improve her pupil, but the 
pupil seems to lack capacity for improvement ; and 
here is a pupil who wants to be improved, but the 


teacher does not seem to expect improvement, 


Faulty Memories. 


The pupil, also, presents yet another element in 
the case; it is that when a study is memorized it 
is immediately forgotten and cannot be played 
perfectly the next day. So here we are, with teachers 
and pupils recognizing this fateful physical fact, of 
the educational basket (the pupil's mind) remaining 
dry, even when water is poured into it day after day. 
What is the matter? 

The matter is easy ;’ the lesson hour is not properly 
administered. ‘The pupil is not taught how to study 
nor what to study for. Very likely there is yet @ 
third ingredient, in the fact that the material of study 
is not such as to require study, being either too easy 
or too shallow. Now it is quite true that an artist 
can set to work upon even a very easy piece and 
find things in it which will use up quite a bit of 
practice before the thing is prepared for the kind of 
public performance which her ideal requires. 

For instance, when Godowsky came back from 
Berlin, in 1900, he played us that fascinating little 
“Doll’s Waltz” of Poldini; played it insignificantly 
and with contempt, adding that some artist, I have 
forgotten whom, had been playing it in programs in 
Berlin. A little later Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler included 
it in one of her programs and I heard her play it. 
It was evident that she had found in it a lot to 
bring out. It was still a pleasing and charming little 
thing, with no great depth, but awfully fascinating, 
by reason of the delicate contrapuntal handling of 
the first subject; also by reason of the charming 
second melody, which is much better. Mme. Zeisler 
had undoubtedly practiced that little thing consider- 
ably, in order to get her fingers as even as possible, so 
that the delicate running work would be as perfect 
as a chain of pearls, carefully graded in quality and 
size. Now this fascinating thing is little if any above 
third grade in difficulty, And yet one of the very 
greatest woman pianists of the day p racticed it. 


Emphasizing Essentials. 


Byery pupil is unformed in music. Whether ad- 
vanced or not advanced, she is in her measure 
ignorant of what things can be found in any possible 
piece to bring out; this is her first deficiency. She 
she 


is also ignorant how to bring them out whe 
has found them. Tence the proper administration of 
the lesson hour can be summed up vight here. It is 
to show the pupil what things to find in the piece 
under study; and how to bring out those things when 
she has found them. 

The beginning might be a quite mechanical analysis. 
The old story that a musical thought consists of three 
elements—melody, harmony and rhythm—is correct 
enough, if you carry it down into the midst of things. 
So begin by finding out what melodies there are 


actually given in the piece; and when these have been 
discovered find out how the melodies are harmonized 
—the succession of chords. Find out the rhythm; 
get it accurately, elastically, and sharply, yet with 
the “give and take” which a living organism requires. 

When you have done so.much, then find the melodies 
which are merely suggested or which actually occur 
in subordinate voices. The most remarkable ex- 
ample of bringing out concealed ideas in a piece that 
ever came under my notice was Godowsky, who by 
means of a new accentuation would manage to bring 
out an entirely new melody upon the repetition of a 
passage. How this might happen we will see later on. 

And first of repetition. If you look over almost 
any piece you chance to be studying you will find 
that it consists of one, two or three strains, which 
are related and closely connected;.a second division 
comes in related keys, one, two or three strains; 
and after this the entire first division is repeated, 
closing perhaps with a coda or proper conclusion. 
This is the model of the majority of salon pieces. 
Now the last part of the piece is so exactly a repeti- 
tion of the first that it is very possible that the 
composer did not write it out at all, but simply in- 
dicated a da capo, to be followed by the coda, which 
he did write out in full. Now almost all editions 
will show the usual conception, of assigning a certain 
mark of expression in each strain and repeating it in 
exactly the same place each time it occurs again. 
When the musie is shallow of itself nothing could 
bring out its shallowness more than this stereotyped 
repetition of an idea with precisely the same color- 
ing at each repetition. 

For instance, when the first strain is repeated im- 
mediately, if the melody was given a soprano color 
at first, let it have some other character in the 
repetition. If it is in octaves, this is easy, because 
you simply color by the top notes first, and by the 
lower notes of the octave after. Or if the melody 
is in single notes, you have to color it by bringing out 
some subordinate idea, such as the bass or alto, at 
the repetition. The old device of playing forte at 
first and repeating pianissimo may be used as a last 
resource, in case no other interest can be found. 
But be the piece even of an unimportant nature, a 
good teacher can find ways of making it a little less 
intolerable. 


Thoughtless Practice. 


The trouble with the pupil who does not improve 
things by practice is that she does not take her mind 
with her, and probably does not take her ear either. 
She has to be taught to find all the different ideas 
which combine within the simplest possible period. 
For instance, after the melody (the first eight, ten 
or sixteen measures), there is at the same time with 
it an accompaniment figure, a rhythmic pattern, also 
a harmonic pattern, which needs to be understood, 
heard, played neatly and perfectly, and then put with 
the melody in a “concerted” effect; i. ¢@, to give and 
take with the melody, like players in a quartet. 

For instance, in the Poldini waltz we have in 
the right hand a bright and pleasing motive, repeated 
in various keys; always running in groups of four 
measures; and under it the bass has a very charm- 
ing melody, quite as symmetrical as that in the right 
hand ; the more striking because during four measures 
while the b moves diatonically through the sol- 
fa figure, Do-si-la-si, the chord remains the some j 
all four of the measures. Thus the for 2 
passing dissonances with the harmony, and this rae 
parts a variety of tension to a passage which witl ee 
this accessory interest would be merely childisl ee 
insignificant. Similar things happen i af oe 
written music. tn all “well 

Hence if at the first playing the inte: 
centrated upon the soprano melody, a 
let. this subordinate melody be : 
so on in all similar places, 

Not only to find what ideas are in 
to bring them out, and this i 


bass 


rest is con- 


t the repetition 
made more of, and 


piece, but 


involves two technies 


which are indispensable to good playing. The first - 
technic is that of the ear, the knack of observing 
intensity in tones and tone successions. Intensity is 
not quite the same thing as power, although’ it will 
be a long step in advance if the pupil does observe 
the relative power of tones. But intensity has in 
it a personal, mental quality; a tone or a group of 
tones seems to mean something. It has that definite- 
ness which speech has when you, mean it a great 
deal- it is not power, not pounding, but simply in- 
tensity—a lot of mind brought to a point in it. 

And when the pupil begins to hear the constant 
change and variety of tension which occurs in con- 
secutive tones when played musically then the other 
technic comes in, of the know-how to create these 
intensities. In a recent work upon piano technic 
the term is defined as “the art of producing and 
vitalizing pianoforte tones for the expression of 
musical ideas. This definition gives an entirely 
new emphasis to the term “technic? from what it 
had when it was used in place of fluency. It is one 
thing to produce tones in unprecedented Hieney and 
complication, and this was formerly a pianoforte 
technic? it is quite another thing to produce and 


vitalize tones for expressing idea This is the modern 
2 } Xpressing idea. This i 
idea of technic, and it has to be taught. 

aught, 


Exact Rules Undesirable. 


I am not myself in favor of any very exact rules 
for managing the hands and fingers for produein a 
given effect. The problem is so difficult t i 
stand perfectly that it is better, I think. ee 
to hear the effect, and then with 4 little general di- 
Tee Ee eee ne ae Bone in the individual 
ands < tor that tonal effect. And this in- 
volves the practical handling of all th safer’ 
varieties of techni ir jecti Meta 
pone ea eae their subjection to the tonal 

Take such a piece as Tschaikowsk 
March, in the Children’s Pies ep ae 
exercise in chord technie to get those cliords Gad die 
melody together with the proper chord effect. and Be 
melody preponderating exactly enough. It ji ; ‘ st 
the same kind of thing as that which takes inte 
when you go to an elocutionist to learn to Deliver 
the Hamlet soliloquy, “To he or not to be.” It wil 
be a question of speed, or rather of ailibbeaiign “at 
just so much emphasis here, and just so much the : 
one vanishing inflection here, another there, an re 
on; differences of speech so nice and subtle that at 
first you do not realize half of them; but the seaside 
being instant, in season and out of season dbes ae 
mind that. He keeps on iterating the phrase ‘until 
you have caught the delicate and subtle inflection 
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eeling expre expression, and then, 
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tempt, Sir Joshus Ssion occurring at the next at- 
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THE MIGHT OF LITTLE THINGS. , 


BY FAY SIMMONS DAVIS. 


Ir was raining hard. It had been raining steadily 
for a week and my spirits were as dark as the pud- 
dies outside of my home. It was four o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon, and my teachng for the week was over. 
So absorbed was I in thinking over the day’s work, 
that I did not hear the opening of my studio door, 
and was not aware of another's presence until I felt 
two loving arms around my neck, and heard a sweet 
voice exclaim, “Oh teacher! it was so lonesome at 
home that I couldn’t stand it. So I hurried over to see 
you, for I thought that perhaps we could cheer each 
other up this dreary day.” 

Bless her heart! ‘Cheer each other up!” Had the 
sun come out, or had the shadows been dispelled by 
just a few bright words and a cheerful presence? 
“Ah!” I thought, as I patted her head, “if this spirit 
could only underlie all art and inspire the workers of 
art, how quickly would difficulties disappear, and 
courage and ambition take the place of heartaches and 
weariness !”” oa ; 

Many an evening finds teachers still in their 
studios, tired from their day of faithful teaching, yet 
trying to plan out what more they can do for some 
student grown dear through hours of association. 
They think over each pupil’s needs, and decide what 
extra helpful things can best satisfy them. They 
never think to ask themselves, “Does it pay?’ The 
very unselfishness that makes them forget to question 
is what makes their influence so great, their person- 
alities so strong, and they find their reward in the 
artistic development of the pupil. . 

One day last June I was riding in an open car, 
accompanied by a young teacher, who was weary and 
depressed from her year of teaching. In the seat in 
front of us sat two boys, former pupils of hers, who 
had been as difficult to manage as the “Heavenly 
Twins.” In the midst of their conversation her name 
was suddenly mentioned. The color in her face deep- 
ened, and her tired eyes shone with new light and 
courage as we heard one boy say to the other, “Yes, 
my year with her was the happiest I ever had. She 
did so many fine things for me! She was always giy- 
ing me extra time, and she helped me a lot in every 
way, too!” 

Do they pay, the extra little things that teachers 
do? Do they pay, the thoughtful little things that 
students do, that spring from the love which they have 
for their art and for their teachers? As well might 
we ask if it pays to have the little, bright flowers in 
our gardens intermingled with the bis, conspicuous 
ones. Weed them out, and how disappointing and 
barren the result would be! As well might we ask 
if the simple Christmas or birthday gifts pay, when 
compared to the more expensive ones. Examine again 
the little presents with their loving messages, and the 
frogs in your throats and the love in your hearts will 
give you all the answer you need! ; 

Not long before the death of that dear old ’cellist, 
Wulf Fries, I played at a concert in which he also 
was to appear. The singer for the evening happened 
to be one of my friends. a young man of undoubted 
gifts and ambitions. On this particular night he 
seemed very nervous, and looked pale and tired as he 
paced restlessly to and fro in the dressing room. Mr. 
Frieg watched him a moment, and then walked up to 


him. Throwing his arm affectionately around the 
A “p 


young fellow’s shoulders, he said cheerily, srace up, 
my boy, brace up! You are going to make us all 
proud of you to-night. Now look at my baby here’ 
(holding up his ‘cello) ; ‘just think what he can do, 
and you can do even better. Think that you are going 
to do well, and you will. Come now, let's see what 
you are made of!” The young man looked Mr. Fries 
straight in the eyes, clasped his hand, and walked on 
to the stage to sing as I never heard him sing before. 
Who can say that a few words of encov ‘agement 
do not often make for a man’s success et this 
Success, in its whole glorious sense, means little if, 
along the road which led to it, we have done nothing 
to help another reach it also. es 
While I was filling one of my first church positions. 
our choir had for a director a tenor who wa: very 
arbitrary, exacting and devoid of tact. A substitute 
contralto, young and inexperienced, was much fright- 
ened by his manner, which seemed to take away her 
“nerve” Noticing this fact, the soprano quietly 
Moved closer to her and whispered, as she took her 


this 
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hand, “Don’t you mind him; just watch me and listen 
for your note. I will give you your lead. Now do 
sing your best. You know what it is going to mean to 
you.” And with sudden inspiration the girl’s lovely 
voice rang out, clear and flutelike, in her exquisite 
rendering of the selection. 

Does this spirit of helpfulness pay? Ask the ques- 
tion of successful musicians, who have conquered 
tremendous difficulties. They will tell you of the time 
when, stumbling along alone, they were glad to feel 
the strong clasp of a friendly hand, and to hear the 
voice of counsel which renewed their courage and 
turned their darkness into light. Ask the father of 
the wayward boy. He will tell you how he persuaded 
his son to study musie (in the hope of redeeming him 
through the love of melody), He will tell you of the 
helpful advice given in the little friendly talks after 
lesson hours by the teacher, who knew something 
about boys as well as about music, and of the extra 
moments spent in playing duets, which, in time, cul- 
tivated in his son a taste for concerts instead of for 
the low forms of entertainment hitherto enjoyed. Ask 
him if it all paid! You will hear such an answer as 
will echo in your hearts forever. 

The musical life is hard and steep in places. The 
thoughtful little courtesies which we offer, and which 
are offered us all along the way, make the path shorter 
and brighter. The battles we must fight are many, 
and words of encouragement, of hope, of sympathy, 
help to make us conquerors in them. Di s<appoint- 
ments, heartaches and failures greet the world with 
every morning sun. But as each day adyances, ambi- 
tions and courage return through the helpful counsel 
of friend to friend, encouraged hearts look up once 
more, and believe anew that “God's in His Heaven— 
All’s well with the world.” Ps 

Our beloved art binds us in sacred, unselfish obli- 
gation to our fellow workers. No thoughts of jealous 
or of hard feeling should ever mar its beauty. Like 
one large brotherhood, one union, man should be bound 
to man by the interests which uplift and strengthen. 
No helpful word is too insignificant, and no kind act 
too small, but that some one is the richer for them. 
There are momenis, I know, hen tactful words of 
sympathetic criticism are needed in order that we 
may learn how to improve. But there are other times, 
more numerous, when words of harsh criticism would 
crush us and cause us to fail, where words of en- 
couragement might have helped us to win. 


“Only a thought in passing, 

A smile, an encouraging word, 
Has lifted many a burden 

No other gift could have stirred.” 


In the study of our art it is the conquering of the 
little things that brings success. There is an olc 
Persian proverb which says, “Do little things now ; 
so shall big things come tc thee by and by, asking to 
be done.” 

Our ideais broaden because of the perfection of 
these nunor de.ails. Through them we develop un- 
suspected powers, and the consequent delight in our 
manifest progress spurs us on to still greater 
achievement. 

When an organist successfully conducts a church 
service it is not his expert playing of the voluntary, 
anthems or postlude which shows his true worth. 
His musicianship is revealed by the harmonies in 
his modulations, by his keeping of the sesvice all in 
one key (so to speak), by his inrerluaes to the 
hymns, by his phrasing, and by the shades of artistic 
coloring shown in his registration, 

Tt may seem a “little thing” for an accompanist to 
know by instinct how long a violinist intends to hold 
a note, or just when a singer expects to breathe: and 
it may seem a small matter for her to be on the alert 
to give the note of a lost “ene.” or to emphasize any 
change in harmony. But these little points count 
as much towards ultimate success as do any of the 
greater ones. 

We often wonder how this or that pianist could 
commit so many pieces to memory and play them so 
perfectly at a recital. But why should we wonder’ 
The artist well knew that the cousciousness of one 
defective spot might mar his whole performance. So 
he gave perfect preparation to every little detail, he 
absorbed every note, he intellectually swallowed each 
selection, morsel by morsel, until it became a part of 
his very being. He gave months of toil and thought 
to each composition, measure by measure. He 
studied phrase by phrase, he classified and memor- 
ized every musieal iden. We practiced first slowly 
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and laboriously, then faster and faster as the music 
grew more perfect. Then slowly again, for technic’s 
sake, always slower, and then faster, as one would 
regulate a clock until it runs correctly. He never 
wearied of reviewing; his one thought was to have 
the music perfect from the composer's point of view 
were he on earth to hear it. Would you or I, who 
say that we would “give anything” to play as he 
does, practice as he does? Are we not always want- 
ing things to ‘sound lovely” right off, yet ever ready 
to leave out the hard work and the tiresome disci- 
pline? 

We can no longer deceive ourselves. This is the 
age when perfection is demanded of all those who. 
wish to be true artists. The summit of Parnassus: 
is not as far distant as we think, but there is only 
one way that leads to it. One little step up the lad- 
der, then another, and another, always one by one, 
carefully and intelligently taken, “without skipping.’ 
Until lo! before we know it we have reached that 
wondrous goal! Then if we are worthy, we will 
look back, and with outstretched arms beckon and 
encourage those struggling on behind us, bidding 
them to take heart and to keep on striving, step by 
step, patiently, persistently, until they too stand side 
by side with us. 


BACH’S SONS. 


Writine to a friend, Johann Sebastin Bach says 
of bis family: ‘All are born musicians, and certainly 
we could already give with them a yocal and in- 
strumental concert, especially as my wife has a 
very pure soprano voice and my eldest daughter does 
not sing badly.” 

The record of the sons of Bach is not complete. 
They were all musicians, but works did not survive 
in the case of two of them, Gottfried Bernard and 
Gotcfreid Heinrich. The former held several organ 
appointments, but very unsettled in disposition, 
In the latter years of his life he was at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, studying law. He died there in 1739 
at the age of 2t. Of Gottfried Heinrich, André 
says that he was a great 
genius who remained a child. Pirro credits to him 
what has been written about. certain “David” Bach, 
who, simple-minded and ignorant of all technical 
knowledge, could set improvise all manner of strange 
poetic things at the harpsichord, musie which brought 
tears to the eye, 

Wilhelm Friedemann, the eldest of the sons, was 
his father’s favorite, and was treated as a sort of 
comrade. “Come along, Friedemann; let us go and 
hear the Jittle songs of Dresden,” he would say to 
him sometimes, and they would set out on foot. He 
was wonderfully talented and keen in intellect, but 
semed to lack the power to use his gifts of mind 
to advantage. He held several important positions 
as organist, but lost the places by extravagance, wild 
behavior, and the free use of a biting tongue. A 
man of genius, he died in poverty and wretchedness 
with the consciousness of a wasted life. He is re- 
sponsible to posterity for the loss of some of his 
father’s valuable manuscripts, which he bartered for 
the pleasures of the moment. 

Karl Philip Emmanuel Bach, known as the “Ber- 
lin” Bach, is the best known of the sons, and in- 
formation in regard to him is accessible in any 
musical dictionary. He is said to have remarked 
that he could not emulate his father, and therefore 
struck out on a new path, through which resulted 
valuable contributions to the development of the 
sonata, Tis works were largely and devotedly 
studied by Haydn, 

Johann Christian, also called the “Milan” or 
“English” Bach, had a brilliant career and was much 
esteemed in his day. His works show the influence 
of Italian music and suggest Mozart’s style, in a 
measure, He wrote a number of operas in the 
Ttalian style and one to a French libretto. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich first studied law which 
he gave up for music, filling the position of 
Capellmeister to Count Schaunrburg, at Biickeburg, 
therefore being known as the “Biicktburg? Bach. 
THe was a diligent composer, principally of sacred and 
chamber music, 


Pirro, the biographer, 


Tue pianoforte playing of Brahms was far from 
being finished or even musical. THis fone was dry or 
devoid of sentiment, hi interpretation inadequate. 
lacking style and contour.—Dr, WW m, Mason. ° 
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Liszt as Composer and as an Artist 


By F. S. LAW 


death have wrought no little change in the 

general estimate of his significance as a com- 
poser. Two recent issues of that admirable German 
‘publication, Die Musik, have been devoted to a critical 
consideration of his life and works. Omitting biographi- 
eal details, it is believed that the readers of Tue 
ErubeE will find much to interest them in a brief 
review of two of the leading articles; one dealing 
with Liszt as a composer, the other with the peculiari- 
ties of his technic. 

In grouping together the three personalities whvu 
during the last half of the nineteenth century have a 
definite direction and character to modern German 
music—Berlioz, Wagner and Liszt—Rudolf Louis 
emphasizes the fact that Liszt was the latest to re- 
ceive recognition as a composer. Berlioz, as the fore- 
runner of the neo-romantic school, made his first 
success in Germany before the line had been sharply 
drawn between the romantic and classical schools, and 
later bent his influence against, rather than for, what 
-vas then contemptuously termed the music of the 
future. Wagner's comparatively rapid rise in popular 
favor is due to the fact that through the stage he 
appealed to the people themselves. It was the great 
uncultivated public, with its freedom from precon- 
ceived ideals, its instinct for dramatic verity, that 
won him the victory over professional prejudice and 
jealousy. 

Liszt, however, was in a far more difficult position 
than either of his great contemporaries. Even more 
revolutionary in theory and practice than them his bat- 
tle was fought is the concert room, the home of conser- 
yatism, its frequenters ill-disposed to accept his 
radical departure from classical models. ‘Then, too, 
it must be admitted that while even 
composers have left works unworthy of their fame, 
the number of such works among Liszt’s compositions 
is particularly great. His cosmopolitan life, his early 
career as a virtuoso, his activity as a teacher. as 
guide and mentor to struggling genius—all stood in 
the way of the absorption and concentration neces- 
sary to the creative mind. In development and sym- 
metry of form the great majority of his original 
works are decidedly inferior to their conception and 
invention. Hence the criticism that his scores make 
the impression of genial improvisations for the piano 
is not unjustified. 

However, the consideration of Liszt’s weaknesses 
as a composer but heightens impression of the 
truly great that he achieved. Then, too, a distinction 
must be made between those of his works that can 
stand on their own worth and those whose ehief claim 
is that they have served as inspiration to others. 
Liszt’s influence over his contemporaries has never 
been sufficiently recognized. It is not too much to say 
that specifically modern music has grown from the seed 
he has sown. 

Naturally his greatest productivity is shown in 
works for the piano, and it is precisely in these that 
the large mass of his poorest music is found. One reason 
that much of it has failed to hold its own is that 
no one now can play it as he did, in such a way as to 
subordinate the virtuoso element and make it serve as 
the expression of intense individuality For this 
reason the less there is of the purely technical in his 
compositions for the piano, the more like.y they are 
to endure:- As examples we need only mention his 
“Consolations” and many of the numbers of his 
Annes de pelerinage, which show him at his best as 
a composer fer the piano. 

His songs are far more independent of his person- 
ality than his piano pieces, though many of the more 
complicated accompaniments seem to call for his hand 
if they are to produce their full effect. Some of them, 
and these dating from a period late in life, are of 
such exquisite simplicity and naivete that future gen- 
erations cannot but be moved and touched by these 
expositions of Liszt's lyrie genius, e. g., Die Glocken 
von Marling, Sei Still, In Stunden der Bntmutigung, 
Und Sprich. 


ot lame twenty years that have passed since Liszt's 


the greatest P 


When we speak of Liszt the composer we generally 
think of him as the originator of the symphonic poem, 
and it is true that the present powerful tendency towards 
music with a poetical basis is almost entirely due to 
him, But there are signs of a reaction in this ten- 
dency. When the pendulum shall swing in the 
opposite direction, as it surely will, in what light will 
Liszt's orchestral compositions then appear? At 
present it is hardly possible to answer such a far- 
reaching question. It seems certain, however, that 
certain weaknesses, such as the frequent discrepancies 
between conception and execution already spoken of, 
will be more apparent than now. But it is impossible 
to imagine a time when such mighty inspirations as 
the tinale to the “Faust Symphony” and many others 
equally powerful will fail to awaken enthusiasm and 
delight. 

The noblest and most enduring works of the master 
are those in which he has expressed his religious 
aspirations; his two oratorios, “Christus,” and “St. 
Ilizabeth ;” choruses like the XIII Psalm, the masses, 
ete. In the “Christus” we possess his masterpiece. In 
so far as “St. Elizabeth” falls short of this it is to 
be ascribed to the unfortunate text by Otto Roquette. 


LISZT’S REMARKABLE HAND. 


The Liszt Technic. 


Even more interesting to the average reader will be 
the following account of Liszt’s art as a pianist by 
Rudolf Brietner: 

What we hear of Liszt’s technic in his best years, 
from 1825 toa 1850, resembles a fairy tale. As artists, 
Liszt and Paganini have almost become legendary 
personages. In analyzing Liszt’s command of the 
piano we find that it consists first and foremost in the 
revelation of a mighty personal rather than in the 
achievement of unheard of technical feats. Though 
his admirers will not believe it, teclniec has advanced 
since his day. ‘Tausig excelled him in exactness and 
brillianey ; von Biilow was a greater master of inter- 
pretation; Rubinstein went beyond him in power and 
in richness of tone color, through his consummate use 
of the pedal. Even contemporary artists e ¢., 
reno, @’Alhet, Busoni, and in part, Godowsky, are 
technically equal to Liszt in his best days, and in cer- 
tain details, owing to the improved mechanism of the 
piano, even his superior. 

Ti is time to do away with the fetich of Liszt's 
techn’e, It was mighty an expression of his potent 
personality, mighty in domination of all instrumen- 
tal forms, mighty in its full command of all registers 
and positions. But I believe Nat if the Liszt te 
former days—not the old mun whose fingers did not 
always obey his will, but the young, vigerous Titan 
of the early nineteenth century—were to pl . 
now, we should be as little edified as we 
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a twelfth. MKlindworth tells us that he did such auda- 
cious things with his left thumb that one was tempted 
to believe it twice the length of an ordinary thumb. 
What chiefly distinguished Liszt’s technic was the 
absolute freedom of his arms. The secret lay in the 
unconstrained swinging movement of the arm from a 
taised shoulder, the bringing out of the tone through 
the impact of the full “elastic mass on the keys, a° 
through command and use of the freely rolling fore- 
arm. He had the gift for which all strived, the ryth- 
mic dance of the members concerned—the springing 
arm, the springing hand, the springing finger. He 
played by weight—by a swinging and a hurling of 
weight from a loosened shoulder that had nothing in 
common with what is known as finger manipulation. 
clits ee aut transfer of strength from back and 
ders to fingers, whi <plai i iti 
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moments of climax. His finger passages are not 
merely empty runs, but are like highlights in a pic- 
ture; his cadenzas fairly sparkle like comet trains 
and are never introduced for display alone. They are 
preparatory, transitional or conclusive in character; 
they point contrasts, they heighten dramatic cli- 
maxes. His scales and arpeggios have nothing in 
common with the stiff monotony of the Czerny school 
of playing; they express feeling, they give emotional 
variety, they embellish a melody with ineffable grace. 
He often supplies them with thirds and sixths, which 
fill out their meager outlines and furnish support to 
hands and fingers. 

In his octave technic Liszt has embodied all the 
elementary power and wildness of his nature. His 
octaves rage in chromatic and diatonic scales, in bro- 
ken chords and arpeggios, up and down, hither and 
thither, like zigzag flashes of lightning. Here he is 
seen at his boldest, e. g., in his Orage, Totentanz, 
Mazeppa, Don Juan fantasia, VI Rhapsodie, ete. In 
the trill, too, he has given us such novel forms as 
the simple trill with single fingers of each hand, the 
trill in double thirds in both hands, the octave trill 
—all serving to intensify the introduction or close 
of the salient divisions of a composition. 

From Liszt dates the placing of a melody in the 
fullest and most ringing register of the piano—that 
corresponding to the tenor or baritone compass of 
voice; also the division of the accompaniment be- 
tween the two hands and the extension of hand- 
crossing technic. To him we owe exactness in the 
fixing of tempo, the careful designation of signs for 
dynamics and expression, the use of three staves in- 
stead of two for the sake of greater clearness of no- 
tation, as well as the modern installation of the 
ee Liszt is not only the creator of the art 
of piano playing as we have it today, but his is the 
strongest musical influence in modern musical cul- 
ture. But granting this, those thinkers who declare 
this influence not unmixed with harm are not alto- 
gether wrong. It is not the fault of genius, how- 
ever, that undesirable consequences follow in its 
wake. It is also my opinion that it will do no harm 
to retrace our steps and revive the more simple times 
when there was less piano playing and more music. 


SHALL WE DISCARD PUPILS? 


BY T. L. RICKABY. 


Arter thirty years of musical work I find that 
many opinions I formerly held have become modified 
or have changed altogether. My attitude toward 
certain conditions has also undergone considerable 
change, and I wish to write here of one matey that 
perhaps has developed more or less acutely in every 
teacher’s experience, and that relates to a teacher's 
duty in advising pupils against the study of musie 
ould seem to be against suc- 
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and recreation in the interests of their health and 
livelihood. These arguments had no effect, however, 
and they began their lessons. At the end of two 
years I could not help feeling just a little compunce 
tion that I had ever for a moment tried to prevent 
their studying music. Had they foliowed my advice, 
and that of the members of their family, they would 
have been deprived of much pleasure. ‘The girls did 
not play difficult music, nor did they play with much 
finish, but they played well enough to be useful in 
their own way, and their duets were a never ending 
source of gratification to father, mother and many 
others, and incidentally to themselves. 

2. Parents always imagine that their children are 
gifted musically, and are hard to persuade that their 
children are unable to do anything that others can do. 

When the mother of one of my pupils spoke to me 
of the probability of her daughter becoming a singer, 
I saw my difficulty and tried to escape, by the plea 
that it was out of my line of work. However, the 
solicitude of the lady was such that I asked the girl 
to sing for me. 

My decision was that, although she had a correct 
ear, there was neither quality nor quantity of tone. 
I told the mother that yocal lessons would be bene- 
ficial to her daughter physically if in no other way, 
but did not encourage her to look for great results 
musically. The voeal work was undertaken, and con- 
tinued for two years with no special results that I 
could notice. She sang a few songs such as the 
average teacher gives, and sang them much as the 
average pupil does. I left that place and did not 
hear of her for two years, when I learned that her 
voice had developed in fulness and power, and was 
distinctly out of the common. I was quite ready to 
admit that, not being a vocal teacher, my estimate 
in the first place was all wrong, but the other teach- 
ers she studied with said they never expected any- 
thing of her voice ; while the last teacher,—a very 
eminent one by the way—admitted that the develop- 
ment seemed to come all at once. Had she taken my 
advice, she would have been deprived of the many 
benefits, physical, mental and esthetic, arising from 
music study not to mention the pleasure her friends 
received from her singing, and the natural gratifica- 
tion she would justly feel at her success. 


A Common Mistake. 


8. A brother and sister were brought to me for 
instruction, and I noticed from the first that the boy 
had a grasp of the situation that the girl was far 
from possessing. His progress in the actual playing 
was rapid, and moreover he evinced such an under- 
standing of music that it was no trouble to teach 
him, The girl did not seem to learn at all, and after 
a while I spoke to the father and suggested that the 
boy be allowed to devote more time to musie, and 
that the girl’s lessons might as well be discontinued. 
The father consented to the boy devoting all the time 
he pleased to the piano, but said he wanted the girl 
to continue being determined that whether she learned 
or not she should not be deprived of the opportu- 
nity. A few months passed, and all at once the boy’s 
progress seemed to strike a.dead wall. He appar- 
ently could proceed no further. It was only a matter 
of a short time before he discontinued altogether, and 
so far as I know never played again. The girl? 
Well shortly after the talk with her father, it seemed 
that she began to “take notice,” and afterwards 
became a highly satisfactory pupil, a good performer, 
and the last T heard of her was doing very creditable 
work as a college musie teacher. 

+. One more instance and I am through. A violin 
pupil gave me many a “bad quarter of an hour.” 
He did nut seem to possess the least idea of any dif- 
ference in tones, and notes too flat or too sharp or 
all right sounded “all alike to him.” T endured it 
for as long as possible and then decided that it was 
clearly my duty to the boy, his father and myself to 
advocate the discontinuance of the lessons. I met 
the father in due time, but before T had any oppor- 
tunity to speak of what was in my mind, he as- 
tounded me by saying, “T really am very pleased 
with the way my son is progr ig on the violin, ” 
That took the wind out of my sails, and T decided to 
postpone my suggestions till a “ more convenient sea- 
son” rather than disappoint the father and, probably 
ineur his ill will. At the very next lesson T detected 
or thought T detected, an improvement. Tn the 
course of a few weeks there was a decided change 
for the better. Of course such a pupil could never 
become an artist ; but this boy learned to play very 


" 
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well. He works at his trade all day, and adds to his 
income very materially by playing in the local theatre 
and for dances and the like. A humble musical plane 
I admit, but from which he derives both pleasure 
and profit—a result which incidentally was of no 
small advantage to the teacher, who deliberately in- 
tended to suggest a discontinuance of the music 
lessons, 


Decide With Care. 


These instances in my own experience have lead 
me to be very careful in making a decision, and not 
to decide unfavorably until everything has been done 
and suflicient time has been devoted to study to make 
a decision of any kind reasonably correct. A desire 
to study music in any form is commendable, what- 
ever may prompt it and the desire should be encour- 
aged. For we do not know what good results may 
come. To frustrate these results even unintention- 
ally, is criminal. By deciding against music study or 
the continuance of it we are almost sure to cause dis- 
appointment, and equally sure to incur some ill will. 
This will not happen if a teacher will use every effort, 
and wait long enough to give the efforts time to bring 
results; judging from the examples given, and which 
doubtless could be duplicated by others, 


A LETTER FROM A TEACHER IN NEW 


ZEALAND. 

To the Editor of Tue Eruve: 

Teachers will admit it is ten chances to one that 
the stops occur at bar lines. Many a time have I 
thought there must be some underlying, unsuspected 
psychological reason to the child-mind in consistently 
arranging stops at some bar line. If experience is to 
be relied on, one may also say that the fault quite 
often occurs with mature pupils backward in music. 

As an experiment induced by this thought, I care- 
fully and legibly made a copy of a Bertini study, 
omitting every bar line, even the final double bar, 
and assigned it to a pupil afflicted with the “mouse- 
movement” for thorough practice. ‘The measure 
signature was also omitted and the only direction 
written on the MS. was for her to count one, two, 
three, tapping a foot and specially emphasizing the 
syllable one, but above all to keep the tapping very 
even, 

Of course the ridiculous aspect of the matter pre- 
sented itself very strongly, when I at length 
suggested that I had not gone to the trouble of copy- 
ing out the music and writing ‘thereon directions for 
practice as above just to make her laugh at me, 
she quieted down and listened seriously while the study 
was “counted” over, the tapping specially prominent, 
The very novelty of this music, and the “new” count- 
ing kept her hard at practice on it. The wonderful 
success of the device shown by the next recital, a 
week later, makes me iously believe that, if a pro- 
gressive publisher brought out a few simple, pretty 
pieces—in the first two grades—printed with the omis- 
sion of bar lines and conventional measure signature, 
teachers would eagerly seize the opportunity of em- 
ploying a novel and effective aid in securing even 
playing and routing the mouse-movement from among 
their pupils or reducing it to an encouraging minimum. 
In place of the regular measure indication, the 
syllable counting would appear, and the unit of 
motion (eighth, quarter notes, ete.) could be stated 
beside the metronome number or between the staves. 
However, we may defer this point for the present, 
and return to it later—Francis’ H. Morton, New 
Zealand. 


Many stories are told of how the composer Brahms 
treated pianists and singers who were eager to get his 
criticism. If one of these aspirants for his favor was 
fortunate enough to find him at home and be re- 
ceived, Brahms’ first concern was to seat himself on 
the lid of his piano, a position from which he rightly 
deemed few would have the temerity to oust him. If 
this failed, he had recourse to the statement that the 
instrument was out of tune. “Oh, that does not mat- 
ter,” remarked one courageous individual, “Perhaps 
not to you, but it does to me,” replied the master, On 
one occasion he was just leaving his house when a 
long-haired youth, with a bundle of musie under his 
arm, hailed him with, “Can you tell me Where Dr. 
Brahms lives?” “Certainly,” answered the master in 
the most amiable manner, “in this house, up three 
flights.” And, so saying, he hurried away. 
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_ HOW TO SELECT A PIANO. 


BY RUPERT HUGHES. 


Ir you go to buy a horse, the dealer can tell by 
your first look, by the way you cock your head and 
the preliminary motion you make toward the animal, 
whether or not you know anything about horses. You 
may assume a very sportsmanlike appearance, and 
frown and purse your lips judicially as the nag is 
led forth, but if you are ignorant of his points and 
their order of importance, you are bound to betray 
yourself immediately. Once the dealer knows that 
you are illiterate in horse-lore, you have met the 
enemy and you are his. Somebody must buy the in- 
ferior animals or there is no profit in the business. 
So you are selected to purchase in haste and repent 
at leisure. 

Not long ago a man in New York bought a very 
handsome horse whose beautiful coat he greatly ad- 
mired—till he tried to drive him in a rainstorm. 
Then he found that the color was the only thing 
about that horse that would run, Pianos and horses 
are commodities of much kinship. In both, an out- 
ward gloss of surface may conceal poor works, poor 
action, an unreliable temper, and a lack of endurance. 

If you are like the average householder, when you 
enter the shop an affable salesman comes forward, 
asks you a question or two, “sizes you up” from 
your first answer and your gullible stare of inno- 
cence, leads you to the remnant department, picks 
out the worst piano of the lot, smites a few resound- 
ing chords, ripples out a few arpeggios, and tells you 
a fairy story; then, before you know it, you have 
told him to wrap it up for you. Once it is home you 
find that the chords don’t resound, the arpeggios don’t 
ripple, the case doesn’t fit your woodwork, and you 
have an imitation-rosewood elephant on your hands. 

The first thing to choose in selecting a piano is 
the dealer. This trade is full of frauds, and there 
are endless tricks and numberless tricksters. Many 
pianos, like the razors of poetry, are “made to sell ;” 
and it is the buyer who is also sold. The advertise- 
ment columns of the newspapers, the auction rooms, 
the cheaper department stores are the haunts of piano- 
pirates. So ingenious, indeed, are the devices that 
even an expert is liable to deceit. The only safe rule 
is to call upon a dealer of established reputation and 
choose from his wares an instrument which has his 
guarantee and your own approval. 

As to price, it must be remembered that pianos can- 
not be made for nothing, and that, of all things, a 
cheap piano is most risky. It is either a musical in- 
strument or nothing. It is far better to buy a phono- 
graph than to pick up certain alleged bargains in 
pianos, which turn out to be only pine boxes full of 
loose wire. A cheap piano is as great an extrava- 
gance as a tin battleship. Silence is golden and 
cheap piano music is brass. So, buy a decent piano 
or none. If your cash is limited you will find that 
practically all piano makers sell their instruments 
on the installment plan, or some system of easy pay- 
ments. And let me repeat the caution to buy of a rep- 
utable dealer or not at all. 

The fact that the piano bears the label of a well- 
known manufacturer is not enough, since these labels 
are often forged. The market is full of these s0- 
called “stenciled pianos.” In case of doubt, do not 
trust the name painted on the outside of the case, 
but look inside at the “frame,” which is usually of 
metal. The name that is cast in the frame is very 
likely to be the real name of the manufacturer, though 
the only absolute safeguard is to know not only what 
you are buying, but who is selling it to you. 

But merely going to a reputable piano dealer is 
not enough. In the first place, not all pianos by the 
same maker are equally good. All the parts may be 
conscientiously made of the best material, and yet, 
through some ill-luck, may have been badly assembled. 
Tf Homer could nod, so can a piano maker “by royal 
appointment.” In the second place, pianos of equal 
value still differ in quality of tone and touch, so that 
one person may not be suited with an instrument 
that delights another, TI have seen and played on 
grand pianos that T would not give house-room, or at 
Jeast heart-room, though they were in cases specially 
designed, carved, and painted by great artists. And 
I have found cheap and tawdry-cased uprights that 

gang like a choir of angels. 
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The matter of cases is one of the first problems. 
A piano is so large and important a piece of furni- 
ture that it dominates any room. It cannot be ig- 
nored, or regarded as a mere dash of rosewood or a 
little splash of curly maple. So before you enter the 
shop make up your mind what style of wood and 
what school of architecture your music room demands, 
or permits; then hunt for a piano within these limits. 
It is apt to be a harrowing ordeal, however, and will 
resemble the effort of a man to find a wife whose 
hair matches his wall paper; he will easily find the 
hair of the right shade, but he will probably take 
an intense dislike to the woman it grows on. So, to 
the weary seeker for an ebony piano, only the walnut 
pianos sound in tune. 


This difficulty, however, can be obviated by having 
a case especially made. It takes a little more time 
and a little more money, but it enhances the music 
room. Be sure, however, to select the piano-action that 
suits you and insist on having it put in the special 
case. Otherwise you may end where you started. 

It is well to remember that pinao cases nowa- 
days tend to great simplicity, except in the instance 
of elaborate works of art. The last generation’s 
abominable fondness for frippery and wooden ginger- 
bread in sleeping cars, street cars, piano cases, ‘and 
all furniture, has been outgrown, and everywhere there 
is a fashion for smooth simplicities of surface and 
ornament. Piano cases are rarely made now with all 
the complicated carving once in vogue. So you will 
doubtless select an instrument of a chaste severity of 
design, enriched by the fine texture of the natural 
wood. ‘The high polish formerly seen on all pianos 
has now in many cases given way to a dull finish 
that is very effective in certain woods. 

The question of durability is a vitally important 
one. Pianos cost money and ought to last. It may 
be accepted as absolutely true that a cheap piano will 
have a very brief life. The tension of the strings on 
the frame ranges from seven to thirty tons. A weak- 
backed piano is sure to buckle more or less and then 
no power can keep the slackening strings in tune. If 
the frame is of iron, the soundboard may be too thin, 
and may split. The veneer may crack and swell; 
the felt come loose on the hammers, the action stick 
and grow loose at the joints. 

There is no hope, then, of durability in a very cheap 
piano. And yet one may pay a high price and fare 
no better. Many makers advertise that their pianos 
improve with usage. This is true of some pianos, as it 
is of violins and voices; but of others it can only 
he said that their tone must get better because it 
could not get worse. However, in well-made instru- 
ments time works certain improvements. A soft and 
smothered tone will grow more brilliant as usage 
hardens the felts on the hammers. A heavy action 
will grow somewhat easier from ‘practice, though 
heaviness of action is largely a question of Ratancin 
the keys and must usually be remedied at the Factory, 
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Most pianos are made nowadays with three pedals, 
the: middle one being called the “sustaining” pedal. 
This allows the retention of certain notes while the 
hands are playing others. It is not, however, em- 
ployed by performers to any great extent. 
aa sete keys of the best pianos are of ivory, 
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and run slow scales in octaves. Do not try thirds and 
sixths. A well-toned piano should give a trombone or 
tuba-like beauty in its lower octaves. In fact, the 
lower ranges of the piano have been far too much 
neglected by composers. Perhaps that is why Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude was played to death in such a 
short time after its appearance. ‘Though nearly 
killed with kindness, it is a fine test piece for a 
piano. Chopin’s Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20, is a good 
test of a true bass, while the funeral march in 
Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 26, is perhaps the best of all. 

Other tests of a piano can.only be found by sitting 
down and studying it more or less at random. Do 
not waste time on a piano after the first few chords 
have shown it to be dull and unsympathetic. Grad- 
ually cull out two or three from the stock and com- 
pare them, going from one to the other with the 
same chords and melodies. It is not a waste of 
effort, for one does not buy many pianos in a life- 
time, and a miscalculation means a long-lasting regret. 

When you haye finally chosen the piano that 
pleases you—and don’t eease to hunt until you do— 
look inside and make a note of its number, so as to 
be sure that they deliver the one you bought. 

It is comfortable to close with the assurance that 
American pianos are superior in all the grades of 


quality to those of any other country —Good House- 


keeping. 


FINGER QUALITY IN PIANO-PLAYING. 


M. Henrt Faccxe, the Paris pianist, is one of those 
players of whose performance scarcely anything is 
written without making mention of his delicacy of 
As pupils of his who have not been blest in 
ature have been known to acquire the 

his manner of proceeding with such 
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oe Lal eae fatalist as to touch,” says M. Falcke ; 
“J do not say, with a great many, ‘Oh, well; touch 
is born, not made, so that settles it. Some are born, 
this justness of expression by the 
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ness, but a ¢ t 
of the mind, which may be called a sentiment of the 
fingers. With some this can be cultivated, partly by. 


mental, partly by physical processes ; with others, cul- 
tivation may be more or less perfect, so as to reduce 
extremely disagreeable playing to that which is Se 
tremely agreeable. In any case there is no excuse oy 
leaving a pupil in a state of nature just because he 


was born so. 


“Touch is to the fingers what quality is to the 


voice; but reflect how few singers ee ep a 
quality. There is much more that prance nan 
natural in art, as in the development () ae or man- 
ner. How many gauche girls may pecans ae 
and charming, how many brutal matures ie ned ee 
discriminating, through judicious and persistent train- 
re work with the hand must be individual. No 
so. persons’ hands are alike, any ee ee Ne 
leaves on a tree; it is impossible. as pee oa ee 
start must be in line with hand gon ae De es 
will do for a wide hand will pera eee s ne 
The hand that is thick through wll ae Fd hae: 
course: fora tin, ors “nat is long and 
hands are the most difficult: ne that 3s 


oT d tightly 
like lead pencils bound ghtly 
harrow and tony ee the other a thick, flat, 


. - uckles ; 
together—at the kn ints and an expression 
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i vhee rrows. There is a 

had been always pushing wee Rigs 5 

ee on Led ee ane soul: and a 
ici euided by a te s 7a 

delicious touch when smiced | eT ee es 
hand does not have to look like wax, according t 


a pis and. 
novelists, in order to be a plane ns st has more to do 
oP em eonyisesd that the wrist Bes 


q S yer aachers, 
with piano-touch than is realized by players, tea 


or the public. 

“Most of the disagree 
deseribable and unchar i 
from the elbow. ‘Till the wrist 15 
ways, nothing can be done toward 
motion of the wrist a 
caressing tone. A stiff wrist 
blows of sound are made. 

“Then, too, tone does 
the fingers, but on the thought 
finger-points and the keys at [i 
Bingers may be raised a yard high, 


ible sound that is called in- 
able is the r ssult of playing 
perfectly free, hoth 

touch. The side 
indispensable to a 


is absolutely j 
means hard tone; only 


jot depend on elevation of 
that lies between the 
the time of contact. 
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upon an object with the lightness of a feather. This 
may be illustrated upon the piano-wood or upon the 
hand of the pupil—that force is in intention. 

“Pupils learn too much and hear too little. Mind 
is busy with notes, nerves with fear; muscles are 
stiffened to make time as those of a horse to make 
a jump; the whole intention is hypnotized by bars 
and lines, and imagination is paralyzed. Pupils play 
and do not listen; everything is hard and dry and 
false. 

“Instead, they should breathe as they play. See, 
here are regular commas and semicolons and even ex- 
clamation points through these exercises. Punctua- 
tion, phrasing, meaning are allied—anything that will 
make notes and bars subservient, anything that will 
make the eyes look in, not out. 


“Will you think it strange if I say to you that 
Sarah Bernhardt has been my best piano professor? 

“Her diction, her declamation, her tranquillity, her 
freedom of thought in uttering lines, were a revelation 
to me in musical expression. I learned what phrasing 
meant in ‘Cleopatra,’ and lost sight of bars and notes 
in ‘Fedora’ and ‘Gismonda.’ ” 


Much irregularity and feebleness of touch come from 
a habit pupils have of pressing the keys but part way 
down, with the idea of making a light tone. The keys 
must be pressed quite to the bottom, and the tone made 
to depend on the force, or sentiment of force rather. 


To show the importance of thought, fancy, imagina- 
tion in piano-playing, is the most difficult part of the 
work. The choice of pieces that shall have little 
thought and little technic and much melody, with dis- 
tinct lines of sound and color, is difficult. To keep 
down pride in technic at the same time that perfection 
in technic is developed is difficult. There comes a 
time when the pupil’s pride in technic is maddening 
to the musician-teacher. His hands have become so 
free, so able, so supple; he is so much master of note 
tangles; he is possessed to do, to show, to go, and he 
plays with anvil rhythm. 


The haste of American pupils and their misconcep- 
tion of educational lines are very hampering to the 
foreign teacher. They many times come to have so 
many lessons, just to put on finishing touches. They 
look for a coat of varnish in art, or rather in success, 
for that is what many seek. They go the minute 
the first dawn of progress is made. They give a 
teacher no chance to use his plan of teaching, which 
is variety itself and infinite. 


LANGUAGES IN THE MUSIC COURSE. 


BY T. CARL WHITMER. 


For those who want to be teachers of the highest 
grade it is evident that a control of the English 
tongue is essential; and for those who aspire to any 
reasonable breadth of culture it certainly is neces- 
sary to be able to read technical works in French 
and German. 

These paragraphs are written simply for the reason 
that the present writer desires to be added to the 
list of those who urge that French and German be 
made optional and a certain grade of English com- 
pulsory in the securing of a certificate of graduation 
in colleges of music. 

In the course adopted by the college with which 
the present writer is connected a reasonable ac- 
quaintance with the ordinary branches of study and 
a special knowledge of FMnglish and psychology are 
made compulsory for graduation in piano; and for 
post-graduation a reading knowledge of German and 
French. This has been in force for about two years, 
and was brought about by the writer of this article, 
who has been impressed more and more, in his re- 
lations with the average teacher, by that average 
teacher’s inability clearly to express even ordinary 
ideas, much less technical ones. 


Cnoptn continually mixed up the major and minor 
modes. This arises from his Polish nationality, and 
represents the sudden flashes of chivalrous enthusiasm, 
the outburst of joy at the prospect of deliverance ; and, 
on the other hand, the feeling of deep and mournful 
resignation and passionate sorrow at a deplorable fate, 

Brust Pauer, 


TEACHING NEW MATERIAL. 


BY WILLIAM P. ARMSTRONG. 


ASIDE from the studies that are necessary for a 
good technical foundation, it is well from year to 
year to add to one’s stock of teaching material. In 
looking over the immense amount of music published 
both in Europe and this country there appear from 
time to time a few good numbers suitable for con- 
cert and teaching purposes. The thoughtful teacher 
has certain pieces for producing light, rapid, deli- 
cate effects; others for the pompdus, bravura. style, 
those where the pedal is used, some for legato, some 
for staccato. Then there are the different forms to 
be studied, the prelude, fugue, invention, suite, sonata 
and the dance. ; 

A young teacher holding his first position in a 
college wrote his former instructor that “he was 
afraid to make a selection outside of the master 
works as he felt he was not quite able to judge of 
the merits of a new composer,’ he wanted to do 
something for the American composer, but felt that if 
his students placed their work on their recital pro- 
gram the public would think that he was trying to 
lower the standard and slight the classics. So for 
several years he had only Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, with an occasional number from 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann and Chopin. When 
the Symphony Orchestra came to one of the large 
cities near to where his school was located, and he 
had again the opportunity to hear the ‘“Patetico,” of 
Tschaikowsky, and some of the excerpts from the 
Wagner operas, it awakened in him a desire to ex- 
plore these new fieldsy and this desire was kindled 
into enthusiasm after hearing, some two weeks later, 
a rehearsal and concert performance of Smetana’s 
“Aus Meinem Leben,” by the Kneisel String Quartette. 
From this time on he has been one of the most 
earnest students of new works, and is ranked as a 
most successful teacher. 

In selecting new music, a good knowledge of har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition is essential. Not 
every piece we hear played by the virtuoso is suit- 
able for teaching purposes, especially if it be ap 
original work, because the artistic abilities of the per- 
former will make it sound well, where the student wil) 


utterly fail for -lack of talent and experience. The 
introduction of the  three-four and seven-four 
rhythms, also the three, five and seven measure 


phrases are difficult problems to grapple with success- 
fully in the earlier grades; further, the complex 
chromatic figures that are now introduced, possibly 
for the sake of variety, serve oply to add to the con- 
fusion and chaos. 

Naturalness and saneness might be the first items 
one would look for in choosing new material. The 
rhythm, measures, notation and general construction 
correct, of course this criticism will not include those 
unique works, which are characteristic or written for 
certain effects. 

An eminent teacher in the Middle West devotes a 
season to the new music of each nationality or school 
—the Norwegian, Russian, French, German, Ifalian, 
English and American. He sends and gets a complete 
“selection” of these pieces, goes through them care- 
fully and makes a note of what is good and what 
he can use. Then he gives a public recital of those 
numbers which appeal to him most strongly. It might 
be well to add that in some quarters the best musie 
is not always written for the pianoforte. Orchestral 
works, string quartettes, operas and songs will give a 
better representation of the country. The following 
list will suggest the names of some of the composers 
who have contributed to piano literature during the 
past few years: 

Norway: I. Grieg. 


Russia: P. Tsehaikowsky, G. Karganoff, J. FP. 
Nagel (St Petersburg), A. Liadoff, 

Denmark : Sinding. 

France : ranck, C. Debussy, C. 


Chaminade, 
Italy: G 
fermany 


gni, IE. Rossi. 
Reger, R. Strauss, Ph. 


A. Jensen, Ma 
Scharwenka, X. Scharwenka, Tsidor Meiss, FE. Meyer 
Helmund, M. Moszkowski, F. Schiitt. 

England: F. Cowen, f. Elgar, Coleridge Taylor. 


America: BE. A. McDowell, 
Chadwick, William Mason, Wilson G. Smith, B. R. 
Kroeger, Jas, 11. Roge 1. Liebling, AH. Schonfeld, 
¥. van der Stiicken, H. H. Muss, 


Arthur Poote, G. W. 
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A Famous Halian Pupil of Franz Liszt | 


Giovanni Sgambati, the Leading Exponent of Modern German Musical Art in Italy. His Teaching 


By EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 


Methods—His Principal Compositions—His Distinctive Pianoforte Playing | 


NE of the pioneers of classical music in Italy, and 
one of its most talented composers of chamber 
music and in symphonic forms, is Giovanni Sgam- 

bati, born in Rome, May, 18, 1843. Tis father was a 
lawyer ; his mother, an Englishwoman, was the daughter 
of Joseph Gott, the English sculptor. There had been 
some idea of making a,lawyer of young Sgambati, but 
the intensity of his interest in music and his obvious 
talent precluded the idea of any other career. When he 
was but six years old, his father died, and he went with 
his mother to live in Trevii, in Umbria, where she soon 
married again. Dven at this early age he played in 
public, sang contralto solos in church, and also con- 
ducted small orchestras. When a little older he 
studied the piano, harmony and composition with 
Natalucci, a pupil of Zingarelli, a famous teacher at 
the Naples conservatory. He yeturned in 1860 to 
Rome, where he became at once popular as a pianist, 
in spite of the severity of his programs, for he played 
the works of Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann, and 
the fugues of Bach and Handel. Many of these works 
were entirely unknown to Italian audiences; he thus 
became an ardent propagandist of the best literature 
of the piano. His next teacher was Professor Aldega, 
master of the Capella Liberiana of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. He was on the point of leaving for Germany 
for further study when Liszt came to Rome, became 
interested in Sgambati and took him in charge for 
special instruction in the mysteries of higher piano 
playing. He soon became the leading exponent of the 
Liszt school of technique and interpretation. Sgambati 
was the soloist in a famous series of classical chamber 
music concerts inaugurated in Rome by Ramaciotti ; 
he was, (as mentioned before) the first interpreter of 
the works of Schumann, who in the years 1862-63 was 
virtually unknown in Italy. Later he began to give 
orchestral concerts at which the symphonies and con- 
certos of the German masters were given for the first 
time. In 1866, when the Dante Gallery was in- 
augurated, Liszt chose Sgambati to conduct his 
“Dante” symphony. On this occasion Beethoven’s 
Eroica symphony was given for the first time in Rome. 
In 1869, he traveled in Germany with Liszt, meeting 
many musicians of note, among them Wagner, Rubin- 
stein and Saint-Saéns, and hearing “The Rhinegold,” 
at Munich. Wagner, in particular, became so much 
interested in Sgambati’s compositions that he secured 
a publisher for them by his emphatic recommenda- 
tions. On returning to Rome, Sgambati founded a 
free piano class at the Academy of St. Cecilia, since 
adopted as a part of its regular course of instruction. 
In 1878, he became professor of the piano at the 
Academy, and at present is its director. In 1896, he 
founded the Nuova Societt Musicale Romana (the 
Roman New Musical Society) for increasing interest 
in Wagnerian opera. Sgambati has been an oc- 
casional visitor to foreign cities, notably London and 
Paris, both in the capacity of pianist and as con- 
ductor; he has led performances of his symphonies in 
various Italian cities, and at concerts where the 
presence of royalty lent distinction to the audience. 
Miss Bettina Walker, a pupil of Sgambati in 1879, 
gives a most delightful picture of Sgambati in her 
book ‘My Musical Experiences.” A few extracts may 
assist in forming an idea of his personality. “He 
then played three or four pieces of Tiszt's, winding 
up the whole with a splendid reading of Bach’s 
‘Chromatic Manta: In everything that he played, 
Sgambati far exceeded all that I could have an- 
ticipated. His lovely, elastic touch, the weight and 
yet the softness of his wrist staccato, the swing and 
go of his rhythmic beat, the coloring rich and warm, 
and yet most exquisitely delicate, and over all the 
atmosphere of grace, the charm and the repose which 


perfect mastery alone can give.” “But to return to 
the relation of my studies with Sgambati. He gave 
me the scales to practice in thirds, and arpeggios in 
the diminished seventh, for raising the fingers from the 
keyboard—recommending these as the best possible 
daily drills for the fingers. He also gaye me some 
guidance in the first book of Kullak’s octaye-studies 
and he tried to initiate me into the elastic swing and 
movement of the wrist, so important in the octaye- 
playing of modern compositions. Sgambati’s play- 
ing of Liszt was, now that I compare him with many 
others whom I have since heard, more poetical than 
any. In the sudden fortissimi so characteristic of 
the school his tone was always rich and full, never 
wooden or shrill; while his pianissimi were so subtle 
and delicate, and the nuances, the touches of beauty, 
were fraught with a sighing, lingering, quite inimitable 
sweetness, which one could compare to nothing more 
material than the many hues where sky and ocean 
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seem to melt and blend, in a dream of tender ecstasy, 
along the coast line between Baia and Naples. 
His playing of Schumann was also a ianecialey 
and I remember yividly his delicious ieee 
staccato, from the first to the last bar in the J it 
hand of the last variation but two of the Sympl a 
Studies.” “T also recall his playing of Sehu nae 
‘Carneval’ as one of the pieces which gav cra 
scope for showing his masterly range fin many di 

tions.” : “Seambati’s ple ne of Beetliovents i aes 
concerto is one of the finest T have heard: suc] i ; a 
ful tone, such perfect taste, such broad sin i ee 
ing, such reserve of force: never have fi Mes pel 
artist sink so poetically from forte to we 
two octave pages of the first movement.” 

If Sgambati showed at an early fe i i 

qualities as a pianist, he was almost a i fe peillfanit 
in regard to composition. At the pee ‘ 
wrote his first composition in cla ia 
quartet. This was followed by 9 
strings in F’ minor, and ) 
minor, a prelude and fusue Op. 6 
Cassa’s “Cola di Rienzi” which hye vt 
script. Sgambati has also com sete 
manuscript; a string quarte ae 
which has been widely 
three symphonies, one 
received frequent perfo 
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piano concerto in G minor Op. 15, a Te Deum Op. 28: 
for strings and organ, several sets of songs, pieces. 
for piano and violin, and many piano compositions 
which are deservedly popular in the best sense of the 
word. Of the piano quintets, the concerto and the 
symphony it may be said that they are ambitious 
rather than spontaneous. ‘They present the curious 
a ore wlted Italian composer who was not 
seas vee h the ideals of his colleagues, but who- 
and Germany for instruction and ex- 
ample. 

ire ee in the larger forms has neither 
aetevibe THs ae _allelodie invention which char- 
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iach ok fe sess The piano concerto is the most 
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ces nes Sant to write effectively for his instrument. 
17, are Sanit oan movements of the string quartet, Op. 
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ON SOLICITING PATRONAGE. 


BY E. VON SCIILECIITENDAL, 


Tur first attempts in getting up a private class 
after fifteen years of teaching in colleges has taught 
me a number of new things. A college teacher is 
not expected to canvass for pupils. All he has to 
do is to see that pupils are contented to remain 
through the session and anxious to return for another 
year to enjoy the same advantages of a conscientious 
and inspiring instructor. So, at the beginning of a 
session, Director X goes to his teaching-room, where 
he finds a number of girls from different States or 
different sections of a State, of all kinds of classes 
and grades. He is introduced to them and begins to 
classify, to grade, to teach. 

But when it comes to getting your own pupils by 
your own efforts! I know that there are some teach- 
ers who pride themselves upon having never “solicited” 
patronage. ‘Those are the proud kind like. the mer- 
chant who never fails to mention in his advertisement 
that “people will not be importuned to buy.” As if 
the buying was a matter of secondary consideration 
and the showing of goods the end of all transactions. 
It is true that one well-taught pupil is worth more 
than a hundred advertisements and a better testi- 
monial than all the high-sounding certificates of the 
grandest people in “Society.” But it is not so easy 
to furnish a well-taught pupil right on the outstart of 
a career. It takes years of patient, hard work and 
besides we must consider the material out of which it 
is possible to make a well-taught pupil. How many 
requirements does it not take in the pupil's quali- 
ties: talent, application, perseverance, congeniality, 
health, strength, ambition and kst, but not least, 
money, in order to give the teacher a full chance to 
show what he can do under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. (Parents, naturally, think that he has the 
most favorable circumstances with their child in every 
instance. And who would dare to enlighten them.) 

Therefore I contend (and most of my professional 
brothers will affirm my assertion) it takes systematic 
goliciting for patronage to succeed in raising a class. 
Advertising in the newspapers is a fine thing and the 
newspaper men themselves would advocate this means 
above all others; the advantages of advertising have 
been and are continually praised in the newspapers of 


ption, how Wanamaker or some other rich 


very descri 
aac and all 


merchant certifies that his start in business 
his success is due entirely to the newspapers. 

Among the numerous ways of soliciting I shall men- 
tion only seven: 

1. Printed circulars to your patrons and those of 
whom you heard as possessing an inclination towards 
your way of teaching. ‘These little papers announcing 
your business and time to begin lessons will do better 
service than an ad. jn the papers, simply because it 
ig more personal and more apt to be read and appre- 
ciated, although it is printed. But with a few written 
words added you will increase its value ten-fold. 2. 


Phat i r adapting itself 
tter. That is, a letter ad 1 ig 
a lete should be its contents, 


i y i t comp 
in style. Short but co ete § 1 
but interesting and enthusiastic enough to Jehett an 
answer. I do not, however, believe in “taffy” or even 


as long as you have “an ax to 
grind.” 3. The next better thing is to a up “the 
mother” by telephone and then inqui hope yea 
will send your little girl to me for music lessons aly 
session?” If she cannot decide right then aes as 
ask her to come to your studio at a pin ime, 
suiting her convenience. 4, Now you will oes ond 
ceed in gaining her confidence and) coming = ie 
ment, if you can have @ personal interview. ‘a : ; 
little, be polite and give her time to uae oe ie 
of course, more ¢ertain to gain a persona! un se i 
you arrange for yourself to call at the ae i oe 
prospective patron. T say “more centauny becaus 
know of cases where I waited and waited an vain He my 
studio. It’s true you can be turned off at the house 
also, but you have better chances. Now, gone play 
with the baby or dog and talls about the rain: ae 
your business and come to an agreement, which mus 
amount to a contract before you leave. G mene ie 
gpecias inducements with which to bait your hoo! 
should be reductions to two or three of one EAI, 
reductions for those taking longer time, for instance : 
making a contract for one, bwvo or three sessions, re- 
ductions for those pupils advertising: your teaching 
and bringing new pupils to your studio. Special in- 
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ducements include also those things which show your 
interest and willingness, outside of private lessons, 
namely, providing special classes of ensemble-playing, 
theory, history of music or of special classes in 
elavier-practice, technical work, normal school lessons, 
ecitals and lectures. And (7) finally, I advocate an in- 
direct way of soliciting patronage, which means: a 
soliciting without one word about business. Go to 
parties, sociables, invite and be invited, don’t talk 
‘shop,’ but show yourself from the best side in con- 
versation, games, manners taste. All you have to 
do is to be pleasant an. amiable, appreciative or hos- 
pitable according to whether you be the host or the 
guest. Remember you cannot catch any flies with 
vinegar, but a little molasses will help considerably. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG TEACHERS, 


BY EDITH LYNWOOD WYNN. 


Very little comes to people who wait 
for pupils to make up their minds to study. You can 
“talk” your pupils into enthusiasm. There is some- 
thing more than placing a sign on your door—some- 
thing more to be done. There is something more than 
advertising in a local paper—you must become known. 
As much depends upon your personality, your 
geniality, and readiness to help in local musical mat- 
ters, as upon your actual fitness for your work, if you 
would succeed. Do not be discouraged if pupils do not 
flock to you when you first put out your “sign of 
welcome” in the town in which you are to teach. 
There are older teachers there. They know how to 
make friends. They have learned perhaps—we hope 
they have—to be magnanimous, and they are discreet 
and tactful. They can make pupils work, and their 
life has been spent in hard service for their art. You 
have a diploma and your technique is finished. The 
older teacher has been too busy to “keep up,” but 
you will find that the older teacher has assimilated 
and knows what to teach far better than you do. You 
are only experimenting. The people of the town 
admire your playing, but you have to demonstrate your 
fitness to teach. An old music teacher once said to 
me, “No one can build his house by tearing down 
the Fouses of others.” The young music teacher needs 
to be meek, respectful and discreet in her relations 
with older teachers in the town. It is better to have 
the best to say of all in the profession. Undue 
confidence and familiarity toward pupils renders the 
teacher's influence unsafe. She may love her pupils 
but she must be fair. If my gifted pupil pays for an 
hour's lesson she receives her hour’s time; so does 
my slow pupil, and both feel satisfied. I feel that 
in ten or twenty years of teaching experience I have 
learned that pupils come to one because the teacher 
is interesting, magnetic and kind. Young people study 
the art you follow fully as often because they like 
you as because they like the art. 

It often seems necessary in private-school teaching 
to persuade people to study. It aids the school. It 
aids the teacher's value to the school, Many pupils 
of little talent have been helped by just this thing, 
they are sent away from school later with some ac- 
complishment that adorns a quiet home and makes 
some one happy. 

Never discourage pupils from the study of music 
if they have the time, the money and the inclination, 
with a little talent added. They will enjoy life better 
fer the music they have learned. Try to keep in 
touch with parents. If you are in a private school, 
send out a letter once a term or even once a year. 
It is a courtesy and a necessity. Your income is 
derived from the teaching which these same fond 
parents permit their children to enjoy. 

One of my friends went abroad this summer. She 
sent picture postal cards to all of her pupils. Tt was 
a little thing but the pupils knew that she thought of 
them. 

Young teachers cannot be too careful in watching 
the little things that pupils are prone to do. The 
child sits badly at the piano, or she “makes faces” 
when she sings, or she moves her whole body when 
she plays the violin, and wags her head. <All these 
things are amateur habits and they must be corrected. 

If I were to write to my young girl friend who 
is to enter upon teaching, I would say do not aspire 
to become a concert-artist unless you are exceptionally 
gifted, finely trained, have plenty of influential friends 


BE aggressive. 
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and a reasonable amount of good looks. Many of our 
best concert-artists find it necessary to teach. 

Let me take the liberty to sum up my talk briefly 
and add a little to it. My young teacher— 

Be humble. 

Be charitable. 

Be tractable. 

Be contented. 

Be womanly. 

Be willing to wait. 

Find your forte and do it nobly. 

Don’t let visions make you unhappy; fit into your 
niche. 

Be aggressive. 

Be progressive. 

Take a sweet view of life. 

Study your needs and the needs of others will be 
come tangible. fe 


WHAT BECOMES OF OUR IDEALS? 


BY ELENA MAGUIRE. 


TuIs is the question which the teacher who has 
taught music for ten years or more is apt to ask 
when she begins a new year, and is confronted with 
the contrast between the feelings with which she be- 
gins her work this year, and the feelings with which 
she remembers to have been filled on taking up her 
work afresh a decade ago. 

Undoubtedly she has traveled far on the road to 
success, has done good and honest work, and has re- 
eeived her modicum of compensation. But it is all 
so different from what she planned, so unlike the ideal 
life she had meant to live, so stripped and shorn of 
many, many things that she had once believed it im- 
possible to live and work without. 

But wait—if we look rightly into our lives, into 
what they have grown to be through these years of 
teaching, we will find not one of our ideals missing. 
They are all there—woven closely into the warp, but 
all there, all the beauty, and faith, and high hope, and 
inspiration of our golden youth. Not one is missing. 
They have changed it is true, hardened, perhaps into — 
iron for endurance, so to withstand the wear and 
tear, and the real intrinsic value of iron is far greater 
than that of gold. Yes, our ideals as we see them 
now, so deep in the pattern of our fading lives that 
they seem to have taken on the grayness of the rest, 
and be lost in the general sombreness of the whole, 
may be likened to the iron that has come to earth 
from golden meteors, iron that is of more value than 
gold, that means much more to our pupils in its 
present state, “bent, beaten and refined” as it is, than 
it ever could mean to them as the nebulous airy gilded 
things commonly called ideals, that swirl in ether so 
far above the grasp of wee worldlings. 

And of your iron you are making wonderful things, 
Of itself it is nothing, but in that which is made of 
of it it becomes wonderful. It is the pupils, the young 
musicians which are the product of our iron, that make 
its “real intrinsic value.” 


Someone put it this way, a long time ago. “A bar 
of iron is worth a few pennies. This bar of iron, 
made into horseshoes, is worth a few dollars. Made 


into needles it is worth some hundreds of dollars. 
Made into watch-springs it is worth several thousands 
of dollars.” 

And so it is with the ideals that have been through 
the processes of life and experience. We have them 
preserved intact in the iron that is the best of us, 
and we realize our ideals in the pupils that we 
“turn out.” Something good we are making of our 
iron. Is it also the best? Ave we making of our iron, 
our ideals come to earth, pupils that are as horse- 
shoes, as needles, or as watch-springs? 

That is the question that Futurity is asking of us, 


THE first great necessity in technic is to secure a 
loose arm, wrist, hand, and fingers; therefore the 
hand or wrist touch should be taught in the first 
lessons. Tt not only is called into practical use for 
expressive playing as soon as pieces are studied, but 
it soonest secures a good legato touch, because of 
the loosening of the muscles and joints used in 


playing, and beeause of the contrast of effect, 
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THE ETUDE 


Some Trials and 


German Teacher 


Experiences of a. 


By E. ESCH 
(Translated by Miss Florence Leonard) 


(The following article taken from a reliable German 
source intimates that the tribulations of the teacher 
in Germany are not so very different from those that 
the American teacher is sometimes obliged to suffer.) 


: MONG the most conspicuous features of the old 
Kaiserstadt, Vienna, are often to be seen cer- 
tain wide, black, strikingly plain letters on the 

advertisement pillars. These letters are the name of a 

well-known public conservatory of music. Closer in- 

spection discovers a row of other names, chiefly fem- 
inine; and there follows the pathetic announcement of 

a recent examination. Two facts are evident: The 

first, that without exception every candidate has 

“passed ;” the second, that immature, even half-grown 

pupils are rated as masters of the first rank—dim 

lamps as stars of the first magnitude. 

The obvious conclusion is, it’s a business transaction, 
a commercial affair. What is the reason? This much 
seems certain: that in the town of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert the musical calling is both 
pleasant and fashionable. Therefore the susceptible 
Viennese lady must take it up. If she happens to be 
somewhat advanced in years, then her vanity centers 
in her daughter, and she wishes to shine by that re- 
flected light. So off goes the young Pepi or Poldi, or 
whatever her name may be, to an academy. Soon after 
she has entered, the public examinations begin. Even- 
ing affairs they are, and the spoiled darling is certain 
that she will make a furore then, for she knows very 
well’ that success depends on neither industry nor 
ability. The academy, too, knows that one failure in 
these so-called tests means one pupil—one paying pupil 
—less. 

It is true that there are in these schools talented 
students who regard music as their vocation, if not, in- 
deed, an indispensable element of life; but it is also 
bitterly true that young artists and their achievements 
find no response in the general public. If they give 
concerts in certain circles or clubs, a waltz of Strauss, 
especially of his later period, roused much Jess enthu- 
fism than “Woodcutters’ March,” or “Ihe Hunter in 
the Forest,” or “Over the Waves.” If they offer 
classic—in the Vienna jargon “plastic’—music they 
may count on stiff opposition. The audience does not 
even attempt to conceal its ennui, conversation becomes 
lively and for the next meeting of the club a more 
agreeable performer is engaged for a smaller fee. 

Such is the musical taste. Add to this the bad man- 
ners of a largé proportion of children, and find the re- 
sult in the trials of a conscientious music teacher. 

To many pupils I must teach behavior: One stout, 
sturdy boy of twelve, gave a noisy yawn at the begin- 
ning and end of each lesson; others complain all 
through the hour that they are tired, and compel me 
thus to shorten the lesson; another, while I played his 
new lesson to him, drummed with hands vand feet, and 
deyoured cakes, bread—whatever he could find in his 
pockets; still another I corrected for his position, 
“When you are playing you must sit erect, Fritz, not 
let your arms hang down and your feet stick out so.” 
“Phat is none of your business,” answered the cour- 
teous youth. 

But this is only the beginning of sorrows. With 
laziness and impertinence, untruthfulness goes easily. 
My marks are erased and I am told that others which 
indicate practicing of the easiest passages only are the 
marks I made, I asked one boy, “Ignaz, why do you 
shut your eyes whenever you come to the hard notes?” 
“Because they make me mad.” An older pupil im- 
provises constantly, in chords never before known to 
the world, because he either cannot or will not play 
the correct notes. He must be entirely devoid of ear. 
If by chance he strikes a chord correctly, he starts and 
cries, ‘Beg pardon; that was wrong ;” yet he assures 
me that he often plays all the operas by heart and his 
Madame Mamima hag solid faith in the talent of her 
son, When I attempted to tell her the true state of the 
ease my services were at once dispensed with. Byen 
the Viennese love least of all things an unpleasant 


truth. Another remark instances the fact. 
of fifteen was asked if she Su: lessons with a man or 
a woman. “Oh, not with a man! Men are perfectly 
brutal if you make a little mistake; I don’t like that. 
Women have to hear whatever I choose to play, and 
I can stop and rest, too, and amuse myself a little.” 
This determined opposition to earnest work which 
marks the average student can be proved by countless 
examples. I will give only a few. A boy had such an 
antipathy to studying that one day when he saw me 
coming he locked the door and refused to open it. His 
parents, who had come up to the house with me, were 
also obliged to retire and wait till their precious son 
chose to admit them. A child of fourteen met me one 
day with a burst of tears: “Oh, must I have a les- 
son? There’s a wedding over at the church and I 
wanted to see it. Herr Professor, couldn’t you come 
another day?” But her lamentation was useless. She 
received two lessons instead of one; the second was ad- 
ministered by the hand of her mamma. This case of 
punishment was a shining exception to the usual lack 
of discipline. In general is the average Viennese full 
of wonder at the maturity and cleverness of the im- 
pertinent children. ‘What!” exclaimed a housekeeper, 


A girl 


‘when she heard me address a girl of ten, of the middle 


class of society, as “Du.”* “How rude you are! Isn’t 
she a young lady? You ought to say ‘Sie’ to her.” 
(the formal address). ‘‘Didn’t you ever go to school?” 

I will refrain from speaking of difficulties, not 
to say discourtesies, that arose in the attempt to 
teach a proper use of the pedal or a correct staccato. 
But the passionate fondness of the Viennese for a full 
fortissimo shows a power of tone by which Liszt might 
have profited in his “Dante” Symphony. In the fault 
of playing one hand before the other, the child of 
Vienna seems to me to try to outdo any other child 
in the world. 

A girl of seventeen had most peculiar ways. If 
I asked her to count the time she refused, pointblank ; 
if I insisted and gradually forced her to make the 
attempt she complained, invariably, of headache; often 
in the midst of a lesson she would suddenly take her 
music and leave the piano; or she would ask what 
time it was and whether Franzel, her admirer, was 
listening; if there was an excitement in the street 
she would rush out and leave me sitting there. When 
I complained of the conduct of this young hopeful, 
and suggested a salutary lecture, I was overwhelmed 
with abuse. 

A certain boy who often gave me trouble, one day 
refused to play what I told him. After some argu- 
ment I endeavored to make the case plain to him by 
emphatic use of my hands. He shrieked, “I won't 
be punished! I have 50,000 florins in the bank.” 
His parents appeared at this moment and merely re- 
marked, “You cannot do anything with him. He is 
just a trial” Another boy would push his musie 
further and further away, till neither teacher nor 
pupil could see the notes distinctly; or he would 
suddenly skip several measures “so the piece won't 
Jast so long.” 

Such is the enviable lot of the teacher in Vienna, 
If he meets with better success at times, it is hardly 
due to his musical ability or his way of teaching. 
Necessary factors are those of a social sort, which ae 
must secretly despise more or less. For instance, it 
is considered highly complimentary to the teacher ‘for 
the parents with their good friends ana trusty tig 
bors to assemble in the musie¢ room at the first eawe a 
They form around teacher and pupil a chattering an 
from which the flattest possible remarks of Pie 
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tions in the piano-teaching market. The proprietor 
of two shops asked to know my fee for lessons: “How 
much is the lesson?” “One gulden.” ‘What? You 
must be ———! J hardly earn as much as that! 
There are plenty of women teachers who only ask 
thirty kreutzers.” 

Often the teacher is met at the door of a pupil’s 
house with the remark, “Not to-day; come some other 
time.” Reason is not given, nor excuse, least of all 
apology. If the teacher is delayed, he is required to 
ane letter or card. ‘That is the reverse of 

Punctuality on the pupil’s part is unheard of. If 
I express my wishes on the point—"Oh, it doesn’t 
moke any difference. Are you ina hurry?” 

The only instance which comes vividly to mind as 
an exception to this spirit of lazy indifference was in 
a family of four daughters. In this famil, 
culture and discipli uy spe 
ee pine. The young women were pat- 
Eo 0! courtesy, modesty, attention and diligence. 

ey submitted wisely to their exercises, and took 
great delight in the nobler music. But it must be con- 
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THE ETUDE 


"Pachers' Round’ Table 


CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 


MIND AND FINGERS. 


6é NABLBE to secure good results from my prac- 
[ tice, I found myself obliged to discontinue 

my piano lessons for several months. i 

friend said to me in regard to this: ‘The trouble with 
you is that you have more music in your head than 
in your fingers.’ This remark has kept me thinking. 
As a matter of fact, I am greatly interested in the 
theory and history of music. I also find great pleas- 


cllowing the bass, as well as the various 


ure in fe Do 


voices, separately in listening to a pertonmance: 
you think my fault js correctly stated? : 
It would be impossible to answer your question 
confidently without first hearing you play, as well 
as being afforded an opportunity to wateh sour prog- 
ress for a time when you are practicing. You do 
not state in your letter whether your lack of pices 
was along the line of expression and interpretation, 
or of technical growth. If the latter, it is possible 
that your fingers and hand may be structurally 
clumsy, and, therefore, hard to manage. Or if you 
are beyond twenty-five years of age, your et esl 
and ligaments may have become close set and - - 
ened, in which case it will be difficult to make them 
xible. 
pe eee diagnosis may be entirely at fault. 
You may have a pronounced intellectual oe in 
music and still be musical to your finger tips. How 
about the great composers—Bach, Beethoven, Nid ag 
—and innumerable others, with almost incredible 
musical mentality; were they not guusival from an 
emotional standpoint ? Your teaching may 2 may 
not have influenced the musical pa eae Fie 
playing. Your teacher may not have oe e aN ° 
imparting style to your performances, . oe i + 
impossible to say much about this without knowing 
ae no such thing as musicianship, . aa 
how emotional, outside of the head. The f) ee 
“mind rules all,” cannot be escaped Gea te ied 
tation of human ability. It is the oe t a a 
of everything that you do, musical or ot! ees a 
least satisfactory of all playing 15 ual Es vee 
mental faculties do not seem to have pan ve 
to take any part. Some players are Hoe ne ou 
earn ce eee of time, because 
fatiguing to listen to for a leng' , 
saa “aul a — listening to the various 
is ae in a composition does not necessarily 
eg au you are not audigries et a 
Quite the contrary. There is no bu pel ae 
sician whose faculties are not alive et 
of a musical performance. The more pe ; 
y will be his delight 


ji reate: 
and emotional he is, the great il aa 
in every detail that he can discover that may indi 


ty and originality, and no ciscovetics of 
Ga ee ae ever made by the ae 
listening and drifting along on the eee ob 46 a8 
music, the neryous system oul gee likely that 
an agreeable sensation. Tt is more than Weinies 
your trouble is simply that of an Fae ened on 
tion. You apparently have @ sage ereinics 
which to build, and with properly te ere 
you may make an unusual musician, for i Gey 
be envied the natural faculty you speak of by 


an earnest student. 
It may be that in 

especial stress upon ¢ ‘ 

tional nature. You will find it very 


your study you need to place 
he development of your emo- 
i amenable to de- 


velopment and growth. The discoveries of modern 
experimental psychology, along physiological lines, 
have proved beyond question how much greater are 
the possibilities of individual development, in the 
case of any apparently imperfect faculty, than was 
formerly deemed possible. ‘The process of building 
up the various cells in the brain has been elaborately 
studied out, and it has been learned that by con- 
centrating one’s efforts upon any given faculty that 
may seem to be imperfect, amazing results may be 
attained. Therefore try concentrating your energies 
upon the one point in which you feel your deficiency, 
in the meantime, however, not neglecting the others 
overmuch, and see what results you may accomplish, 


Music History in the Class. 

“I am desirous of taking up the history of music 
with young girls in class this winter, and I’ve been 
trying to find a simple text-book with questions. 
Could you give me the name of a text-book that 
would answer the purpose? 

“Could you tell me the names of games and amuse- 
ments for pupils, young and old, or tell me where 
I could get a book of suggestions for such work? 

“Give me the name of the best simplified harmony 
text-book for girls from twelve to fourteen years of 
age. What do you think of Norris’ book? 

“Do you think Kunz’ Canons too ancient and dry 
for pupils now? If so, what would you suggest in 
place of them?” 

The best history of musie with questions with 
which I am familiar is that by Baltzell. “Che sub- 
ject is treated comprehensively and yet simply. Not 
only is there a series of questions at the end of each 
chapter, but several times during the course of the 
book there are a series of review questions, some of 
which require that the student draw deductions from 
what he has learned, and which afford a comprehen- 
sive grasp of what has been passed over. You can 
use your own judgment as to which of these ques- 
tions are too adyanced for the pupils you have in 
hand. In using the book with very young pupils, I 
would recommend that there be no attempt to make 
rapid progress. In such cases half of a chapter will 
ordinarily be sufficient. You will find that it will 
often be necessary to provide supplementary explana- 
tions out of your own knowledge, in order that the 
young mind may gain a thorough understanding of 
the various subjects under consideration. ‘There are 
also certain chapters that may wisely be omitted, 
for example, the early chapters on ancient music, 
which cannot he easily undersood by young girls, 
who have no knowledge of Greek or Egyptian history. 
Certain portions of some chapters may also be omit- 
ted if found to be too theoretical, and taken up again 
when the students are older and have a more ex- 
perienced understanding. As a matter of fact, you 
have probably already learned that it is impossible 
to teach anything without supplementing from your 
own intelligence. You will need to study each chap- 
ter in advance, and thus acquire a clear and definite 
idea of just what is to be presented, and how. I 
doubt if you are able to find any book that will seem 
to be exactly suited to your needs. You would be 
obliged to adapt any book to accord with your ideas. 

There are four, books by Thomas Tapper from 
which you will be able to find much help in providing 
supplementary material, “First Studies in Musie 
Biography ;” “Pictures From the Lives of Great Com- 
posers;” “Music Talks With Children,” and “Chats 
With Music Students.” One or all of these will 
prove a valuable addition to your teaching library. 

You will find the “Harmony,” by H. A. Clarke, a 
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most excellent manual, clear and progressive. You 
can also procure a key to it for your own use if 
you so desire. Norris’ book is the best one extant 
in the English language which embodies the French 
system of nomenclature and figuring the seventh 
chords. You will have to decide for yourself whether 
you wish to teach this system, or the German, which 
is embodied in most of the other text books. The de- 
partures from current methods you will find mostly 
in the second volume of Norris, 

Kunz’ Canons are very ingenious, and with a cer- 
tain class of pupils may be used with good results, 
but they make no appeal to the average student. They 
are more ingenious than inspirational, and serve little 
purpose in the education of the young, save that of 
finger training, and they bore the child pupil so ex- 
cessively that I question whether they do not do more 
harm than good. <A very able teacher, who had just 
come across these canons, once told me that he con- 
sidered them a great “find,” for in using them pupils 
would be obliged to think while practicing five-finger 
exercises. “Yes,” I answered, “thinking of compli- 
cations that they ought not to be troubled with at 
that stage of instruction, and thus prevented from 
giving close attention to the principal essential of 
five-finger work, viz., the correct action of the fingers.” 
Five-finger practice should be so simple that even 


the attention of the dullest can be fixed entirely on . 


the finger motions. The benefit of such practice does 
not consist in learning a vast number of complicated 
exercises, but in what is gained from a few simple 
ones gone over a vast number of times with the 
correct action of the fingers. The same teacher told 
me a few years later that he soon discontinued the 
Kunz Canons, as they were too confusing for imma- 
ture minds and dulled the musical sensibilities. That 
he found that only those with a very marked natural 
aptitude for music could benefit by their practice. 
They do help to inculeate the contrapuntal principle 
to be sure, but one needs to possess very accurate 
and well-established finger control before undertaking 
such problems. One needs to exercise great discre- 
tion in giving young and undisciplined minds music 
which is almost sure to prove uninteresting to them, 
If any teacher, however, has had a more fortunate 
experience with these c.nons, the RouND TABLE will 
be very glad to print his or her opinions concerning 
them. This department does not exist simply for 
presenting one side of a question, but all sides, and 
the more actively a discussion may be engaged in, 
the more benefit is likely to accrue to those who par- 
ticipate, which, of course, includes all who read or 
observe. 

I do not consider it necessary, therefore, to suggest 
anything as a substitute for the Kunz Canons, but 
should eliminate them entirely, except for special 
purposes. The place they might occupy in the prac- 
tice hour would better be devoted to standard etudes, 
or such technical exercises as one practices without 
notes. There is not enough time now, in a student's 
education, for him to learn all the applied forms of 
running exercises, scales, and arpeggios, especially 
the latter in seventh chords and extended positions. 
These should never be neglected, and require years 
of patient application in order for the hands to be- 
come familiar with, and accustomed to, the varied 
positions upon the keyboard. The contrapuntal 
principle I spoke of, would better be taken up when 
the student is far enough advanced to take up the 
study of Bach. The ideal etude course has not yet 
been formulated, but when it is, some of the easy 
preludes of Bach will have been substituted for some 
of the etudes of Czerny, Loeschhorn, ete. There are 
also. many admirable and musically interesting 
things by Handel, that cultivate this principle with 
most excellent results. (Handel Album, Presser Wd.) 
Indeed much of Handel's music is more easily grasped 
and enjoyed by music students than that by Bach. 


From Faraway New Zealand. 

“As a teacher in far-away New Zealand, T am writ- 
ing to tell you of tne great assistance I derived from 
our Rounp Tap IT have had about ten years 
experience in teaching here, and think, perhaps, I 
should contribute my mite that may perhaps be use- 
ful to other teachers who sit at the Rounp Tasty, 
Byen in this new colony, not yet a century old, there 
is keen competition in the musical profession. What 
T find most trying is the number of ‘butterfly’ 
pupils there seems to be. . 

(Continued on page 756.) 
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hearkened to during the laborious winter season. 
Proper and suitable exercise, systematically 
taken each day, will prolong the physical zest and 
strength accumulated during the summer. It is well for 
every human being to be in the open air as much as pos- 
sible. It is almost imperative for the professional 


man to have an abundance of oxygen, as, from the 
nature of his work, he imposes a severe strain on his 
neryous system. Of course, physical magnetism is 
conserved by this means, and “personality,” so power- 
ful a factor in human relations, depends much on the 
condition of the health. The statistics that show what 
an alarming jnroad consumption makes into the ranks 
of professional men and women would show a change 
for the better if this particular class of nerve-con- 
sumers could be brought to more effectually compre- 
hend what oxygen means to exhausted bodies and 
verte autumn is an excellent time of the year to 
outline a course in reading. Reading is an antidote 
against the trials and fatigues of labor, lifting the 
mind above its ordinary affairs, opening that wonder- 
ful realm in which the spirit has its being. History 
and biography are for the students, principally 5 but 
there are the master essayists, Montaigne, Emerson, 
Ruskin, to charm and rest the elder readers. The win- 
ter, so replete with its struggles for a livelihood, be- 
comes, to the earnest reader, the very best time of all 

e year. 
fe aise is such a congenial employment that, after the 
drudgeries of the day are past, he who indulges deeply, 
indubitably renews the soul for the morrow, until the 
morrow becomes as a field on which to contend for the 
high prize of life. Well does our dog-eared copy of 
Emerson say, “The high prize of life, the crowning 
fortune of man, is to be born to some pursuit which 
finds him in employment and happiness, whether it 
be to make baskets or proadswords or canals or statues 
or songs.” ian 

The companionship of books has an indispensable 
place to master and man, to teacher and student, to 
young and old. With great books in hand, we con- 
verse face to face with great men, and rise superior 
to our fortunes and environment. 


| FEW of the lessons of vacation-time may be 


—__——- 


. 
4 HAT’S one man’s music is another man’s 
noise,” declares the sapient Mr. Dooley, 
and if all his remarks were as true as this 


his writings would be a veritable series of axioms. 
onsists of 


The text-hooks on theory tell us musie ¢ 
orderly arrangements of tones, tones being the results 
of regular and continuous vibrations; also that noise 
is the regult of irregular and periodic vibrations. But 
Mr. Dooley injects into the matter the feature of edu- 
cation and appreciation. What is music to you may 
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be noise to me; and I may play you something—of 
Strauss for instance—which you will declare is dis- 
cord rampant, hence, noise. 

It takes education to appreciate the best of any- 
thing. Good taste is seldom innate. The root of it 
may be, but it takes a lot of nurturing to develop :t, 
This is true in matters of dress, of food, of all forms 
of ait. The rough and the raw is enjoyed before the 
finished and the delicate. The primary colors are the 
delight of aborigines, not the delicate shadings of 
civilized art. The skill of a I'rench chef is lost on the 
palate of a Western farm hand. The tonal tints of a 
modern composer are wasted on the ear satisfied with 
a phonograph record of a rag-time melody. 

With these resultant divergences of taste it is plain 
that the music that is one man’s music may easily be 
another man’s noise; and the question with the edu- 
cated musician is how to get the other man to think 
the musician is right as to his judgments as to noise 
and music. But with the best intent in the world, 
which is the noise and which is the music is not a 
tlLing that is capable of mathematical or logical demon- 
stration. One may prove a financial or a scientific 
statement to the last notch, but not so an artistic one. 
Was it Horace who said, “matters of taste are not 
to be disputed,” that is, are not subject to argument, 
but to processes of education? 

Hence, it behooves the musician not to argue, but 
to practice. In otier words, to make his converts by 
giving them better music rather than by making bet- 
ter sentences. Good music will make its own way 
with the susceptible portion of the public. It is not 
worth while to expect all to come to the point of ap- 
preciating the good in art, for there is a proportion of 
humanity in which the grain is so coarse that it will 
not take a polish—or appreciate one. 

Make the other man’s noise a little better grade of 
noise to-morrow and it will soon begin to ap .roximate 
your music; but deride his taste—or lack of it—and 
he will advise you to “go to,” that his music is as much 
to him as yours is to you. And is he not right? Young 
enthusiasts’ are apt to be intolerant. They want to 
convert multitudes at once; but let the young musician 
remember the way to elevate is to go down an‘ assist 
rather than stay above and find fault. Help the other 
man to improve what he calls musie and you, call 
noise, and some day his musie may equal yours. 


says in his highly successful play “Man and 
Superman : 

“At every one of those concerts in England, you 
will find rows and rows of people who are there, not 
pecause they like classical music, but because they 
think they ought to like it.” 

With that diagnostic penetration with which Shaw 
strikes right down to the naked truth and shocks our 
feelings and shakes our conventions, he has also at- 
tacked one of the most sensitive musical conditions. 
Mr. Shaw is right, thousands and thousands of people 
listen to what is generically classed under “classical” 
music not because they like it, but because they 
think they ought to like it. Musie is dependent 
upon interpretation that the unmusical person with 
social pretensions has often come to despise it owing 
to having heard “classical music” mangled under the 
cruel hands of some novice. That the public is as 
indulgent as it is, invites our admiration and 
sympathy. That more and more young teachers are 
not obliged to suffer loss of patronage for indiscre- 
tions practiced upon the unmusical or those who had 
no advantage of musical training, is a continual source 
of wonder. 

In no other art does the artist continually put 
forth the most intricate and complicated problems 
for public admiration. The musician often expects the 
unmusical audience to enjoy things that have taken 
him years to comprehend. Some teachers make w 
recital programs composed of the dryest and seis 
contrapuntal works ever conceived. Some of the: 
works may be necessary for technical or jlistowieal 

—but why give them to people who ae 
no desire to hear them and who are mor oe 
be bored than benefited by them? | 
mit the tes ober should lower hig standard in ¢h 
east. Let his standard be as high as the skies a 
let his good sense regulate the music he a Panes but 
recital programs. Of the millions of Beach - 

sitions ac sasily S com- 
positions he can easily select some with telodis, 


Ge BERNARD SHAW, the Irish farceur, 


e e likely to 
his does not mean 


rhythmical or harmonic features the+ will please the 
most superficial. Chopin, Mozart, Schubert, Liszt, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Weber, Grieg, Schiitt, Sinding, Mac 
Dowell are teeming with music of this kind and you can 
even find many very interesting popular pieces in 
Scarlatti, Bach, Lully, Rameau, and Hiindel if you 
will search for them. Why, then, bring out ever- 
lastingly the grewsome, dry skeletons of decadent 
musical forms? 

That there are people who wil endure some yery 
dry : music simply to be thought “au fait” the 
musician should be very grateful. What would he 
do without these martyrs to the art and to their own 
vanity. They are upon the road to ultimate musical 
culture. Although the road may be hard, they are 
sure that the goal will be glorious, Don’t make fun 
of them Mr. Shaw—they are the teachers’ best friends 


and in fact are the foundation of his means of 
livelihood. 


es 


‘Per din one of the most necessary possessions 
or diplomacy in its every day connotation. 


of the teacher is tact. Tact i i 

z r act. ‘act is a little word 

pete that nice discernment between what should 

ae one and what should not be done at a certain 
ji 3 canara ies 

ae ‘act does not come intuitively as many might 

raeese: It is the product of kindliness, good breed- 

eae the habit of thinking before doing. Many 

oo eee we deceit, but tact is just what de- 

s Mailing i 

eee ‘ailing in tact many resort to open 

hay tedchirs lack tact because they do not think. 

you ever think? We do not mean “think” in the 


ordinary acceptation of 
¢ a 2 the word. ri 
oriental sense of devoting Sa bp 


i a certain time every now 
spre for undisturbed concentrated contemplation 
ee me of the problems that confront you. Do you 
a Rake quiet part of the house with ‘the 
ba a ; 0 get some vexed problem straightened 
o panes mind? Tew people do. We go ahead 
; toes and knocking our fellows down right and 
ae ae Ree eee what we are doing. Often 
ack o hinking is the reas r fai re 

succeed. Some teachers, for OR eee Paes! s 
to lampoon any former teacher a pupil ata ie 
had. The “method” of the other teacher is deserted 
as a disgrace, the instruction worthless and “ies 
business methods bordering on those of the swin ler 
The teacher never thinks that such tactless ‘uitioleat 
as this always has a negative effect. : a 
listens for a time and all the while th. 
mate of the teacher sinks deeper and 
finally confidence is supplanted with 
still the teacher 
fashion: 


“Your way i 
ay of holding your fingers is disgraceful 


Didn’t your 

=e goes old teacher ever correct that? No? 

Eran taaabe what a fool she was! ‘Aga those 
Otes, stop—don’t play them that way! It 


makes rvous y 
(on ceiee ce To think that you should have 
struction ! Why teh et for such worthless in- 
ers—at the acer ae pupils come to us—good teach- 
and their fethers tneonecd We To ae 
start erinni i ell, I wi ay 
chi. Bae peeing: and teach you fae tee ee 
teacher just once sh T could get hold of that other 
» and I would tell her what I thought 


The pupil 
@ pupil’s esti- 
deeper, until 
p disgust. And 
continues somewhat after this 


of her!” 

Perhaps you ha 
self. You know 
much better for 
thought of former 


ness-like manner and ady: 
teacher’s lines, The ill 
thousandfold and eo 
verbiage, 

The teacher 
man, the lawye 
sar 


ve heard some 


ow such monologue your- 


ou felt about j 
the teacher eae 


teachers and 


is so 
to quietly dismiss all 
s0 to work in a busi- 
the pupil along the 
Hot ae ee Js increased a 

Wasted in useless 


should think pree 


Y or isely as the igae 
Y or the soldier the busine 


Sarily say anything that mi thinks. Do not neces- 
ings whether the per bi might offend any one’s feel 
Go your own eres discussed is present or absent. 
fortune, but ay and make your own fame and 


do not let your 2 
the correction of faults een ts shaucta 


rere, 
Br n * 
E Not anxio 
fight fois ae about to-morrow, Do to-day’s dut 
trust yourself <r ation and do not weaken and dis 
cannot see and ex pi forward to things which you 
pa a ‘ould y ba Saas 
Charles Kingsley hot understand if you saw the™ 
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FRANZ AND MacDOWELL. 


Ir is a pity that the majority of men and women 


hat they refuse to recognize a great 
he approaches death’s 
preciation is delayed 


are so constituted tl 
creator of art worss until 
door—and, alas! sometimes the ap 
until the master has passed through. 
Much has been written concerning the neglect of 
genius, It has been told time and again how Mozart 
lacked the comforts of life; how Schubert was re- 
duced to a pittance; how Wagner, in his early days, 
eked out a slender existence by distasteful musical 
drudgery. We are too prone to think these things 
were the results of conditions that obtained a century 
or more ago and to congratulate ourselves that He 
modern art world is ready to receive with open arms 
the creative artist who evinces genius of 
the true order, Yet, there have been in- 
stances in the recent past that controvert 
this belief, While there is doubtless a 
great advance in the matter of recognition 
awarded talent and genius, the day 15 not 
past when a composer, who is great enoush 
to be ahead of his age oF who is ite 
enough in his ideals to be producing wor 
that ranks with the best of his time, car 
claim that artistic and financial recognition 
that should be his during his years of great- 
est activity. 7 
If examples of this condition were neces 
sary, one might point to Robert Franz, gn 
Germany, ‘and Edward MacDowell, bd 
America, Both had to turn from =| 
manuscripts to their daily teachins- aa 
the proper artistic recognition and finan a 
support been given them, the drudgery : 
the classroom would not have been 
sary. While parallels might be trace| ie 
tween their aims and the results, ee nee 
were super-sensitiv ts, ae of 
tention is to consider 
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sultant financial freedom. ra 
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Now that the eruel 
Edward MacDowell and 
years shall be spent in m a 
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stricken 
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tivity, 


tions. As in the ease of many another genius, this 
hand was beckoned by the arduous labor necessitated 
on the part of the musician, ‘Though he has worked 
for a quarter of a century, it is only in recent years 
that his place as the foremost American composer of 
the day has been recognized. 

This grievous calamity that has stricken Mr. Mac- 
Dowell as he reached the ripened maturity of his 
powers has quickened the musical conscience of this 
country to a feeling of neglect ; and now that he ean 
no longer pour forth that stream of glorious melody, 
the musical public is lamenting him as a tone poet of 
distinction, America, to its shame, was a decade be- 
hind Germany and England in acknowledging this. 
What a pity that it took a physical collapse on the 
part of the composer to awaken the musical apprecia- 
tion of his countrymen; ncw that he lies helpless, 
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MacDowell clubs are formed right and left and the 
orchestral leaders of the country are performing works 
of his that were first given in Germany twenty years 
The composer Was Jess interested in these earlier 
“phe Saracens,” “The Fair Aida,” “Launcelot 
* and others, than he was in his heavier 
later period, the tragic “Norse” 


ago. 
works, 
and Blaine 
compositions of a 
and “Keltic” sonatas. 
first come to enjoy the youthful 
MacDowell; later it will appreciate his mature genius. 
He is no one-sided composer. Almost every musical 
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erty of this composer, the poet-souled musician who 
at this writing lies almost unconscious awaiting the 
final call. 

It is not through the intrinsic merit of the com- 
poser as expressed in the larger forms that appeal 
is made to the general public, for only a small pro- 
portion has the opportunity to hear orchestral works 
in their original setting. It is in the piano pieces and 
particularly in the songs that MacDowell, as other 
composers, will first and most generally touch the 
wider public. And, fortunately, it is in these that his 
genius was most free and individual. His most 
characteristic qualities show brightest in his songs and 
his clever imagery, his fecundity of idea and his happy 
expression of his vivid poetic thought, now that public 
attention is turned his way, will bring him an acclaim 
all too late for his appreciation. 

What a pity that we did not have the good judg- 
ment and fine discrimination to hail his worth as it 
deserved while he was yet active. What an incentive 
jt would have been to him to know that all musical 
America honored him as its chief; yet in this lack of 
full recognition he shared the fate of “a prophet in his 
own country”—of not only Franz but of many another 
composer. 


VOICE AND DIGESTION. 


Iv is an old axiom that health is a prime requisite 
for the singer; voice comes next, then other things. 
And at the root of good health lies good digestion and 
thorough nutrition. Such statements as 
these seem trite—but they are of the kind 
that must be hammered into the heads of 
each sueceeding crop of vocal aspirants, 
and then many of them do not realize their 
basic importance until the digestion is 
ruined and the health is gone. 

Not going into the many features of diet 
and exercise that aid good digestion, there 
occurs to me one point that I have not seen 
mentioned in yocal writings. All teachers 
and students of the art of song recognize 
the bugbear of the eatarrhal condition and 
of the ordinary “cold.” These are among 
the most serious enemies of the singer. 
hey deter practice, they postpone adyance- 
ment and in many cases murder success. 
So any fight that can be made against these 
diseased conditions of the singing apparatus 
must meet with welcome, 

Yet all of these so-called “colds” and 
“sore throats” do not come from atmos- 
pherie conditions or from exposure to low 
temperatures or moist airs. It is the ex- 
perience of the writer that in a certain 
proportion of the cases they arise from in- 
digestion. The root of a “cold” that in- 
volves the yocal chords, pharynx and head 
cavities may many times be found in a 
heavy dinner. 

Most persons have one weak spot in their 
physical make-up. Some may have a perfect 
body-machine and find the weak spot—in 
the head. In the larger number of cases 
the debility is in the digestive apparatus ; 
consequently this inherited or produced in- 
firmity must be recognized and taken into account, be- 
fore eating the heavy meal or food. 

Tove is the course of events after over-indulgence in 
food known to be indigestible: An indigestion followed 
by constipation, producing an auto-septic condition— 
that is, one in which the indigested food slightly poi- 
sons the person indulging in it. He does not think it 
poison, he may only call it a headache. ‘Then comes 
a feverish condition of the stomach extending up the 
esophagus to the epiglottis and sympathetically affeet- 
ing the vocal chords. ‘Che mucous membrance is in- 
flamed, the yocal chords slightly thickened, the voice 
“oes down” a step or more. Upward continues the 
irritation into the nasal passages and the sufferer 
has “a bad cold in the head, and can’t for the life of 
him tell where he caught it.” 
than the ordinary cold, as it covers the whole digestive 
tract. 


And it is even worse 
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The result of such a condition is several days of 
yocal inactivity and a proportionately weakened con- 
dition of vocal organs—but it is the price one must 
pay for over-indulgence, for intemperance, if you will. 
Yet to suggest to the possibly fair singer that she was 
intemperate would bring vials of wrath on your head. 

There are legitimate “colds,” affections which come 
from atmospheric conditions that one cannot always 
foresee and guard against, or from exposures that 
might have been anticipated and obviated ; but the one 
I mention above is such that any one with a bit of 
will-power can anticipate it and remove the possible 
cause, Of the other ills that follow on the heels of 
over-eating, or of the mal-selection of yiands, I will 
not speak here at length. To those who desire a most 
practical and readable article on this line, I will sug- 
gest one that I remember appeared in Music, in 
the number for October, 1894, from the pen of that 
more than readable writer-pianist, Edward Baxter 
Perry. Those who have access to large libraries will 
easily find it. Mr. Perry belabors starchy food and 
white bread, and as to pastry succinctly remarks: “A 
lemon pie two inches thick will atone to most families 
for unsubstantial preceding courses, beside having the 
extra advantage of disturbing the digestion.” 

Musicians draw largely on their nerves. Theirs is 
not a muscular life. And the vocalist is the most deli- 
cately constructed of musicians, for his instrument is 
within him. A pianist may force himself to play quite 
well, even though he feel “out of gear;” but his instru- 
ment is in tune, its tone quality is perfect, whatever the 
player’s condition. But when the singer suffers the 
same amount of physical disability, his instrument is 
temporarily out of condition—out of tune, out of 
quality. 

Consequently, the physical condition must be the 
careful singer’s first thought. On it is based his gain 
of to-day, his success of to-morrow. To this end he 
must sacrifice pleasures of palate and those little ex- 
cesses that may not hurt the non-voealist. Do you 
know a number of great artists, vocalists? How many 
of them eat to excess, indulge in quantities of pastry 
or confectionery, keep late hours without making up 
for them in the daytime or use their voices promiscu- 
ously in loud talking jn the open air? As you think 
it over you will answer, “None.” If they did they 
could not maintain their abilities. Health first, art 
afterwards, self-indulgence, very little; this is the rule 
of life for the man or woman who wishes to do the 
best that is in him to achieve or maintain success in 


the yocal world. 


HANDICAPS IN THE VOCAL RACE.—THE 
CHOICE OF A TEACHER. 


WHILE it is well that the love of singing is wide- 
spread, it is unfortunate that in the minds of many 
there rests the idea that good singing is a natural 
gift. But they realize that instruction is necessary in 
the rudiments of music and expect to study a short 
time to acquire the knowledge that will enable them 
to decipher the matters of time and pitch from a 
printed score. Those who would become proficient 
upon the piano, the violin or any other instrument 
are expected to take lessons. People do not expect to 
come into the world endowed with the ability to play 
either the piano or violin, But singing—that is an- 
other matter. Of course everyone can sing. ‘The 
Lord intended all to be singers. Then why take any 
lessons any more than take lessons in eating or 
breathing? All have yoices,—then why spend time 
and money to study singing further than to decipher 
the printed page? Unfortunately, this is the idea 
of too many of those who control the destinies of 
young persons. ‘The ability to make tone in general, but 
equally general is the quickness to imitate bad tone, 
the proneness to fall into wrong habits of throat use 
and the probability that the “natural” tone thus used 
is a crude product, unsuited to the conveyance of 
thought or emotion with artistic success. Further 
than this, there is a feeling in many quarters that 
“cheap” instruction is good enough for him who is 
beginning the study of singing. They reason that any 
sort of a teacher is good enongh for the youth; the 
adult may possibly secure the best, but, during the 
earlier years, incompetency must suffice. 

In this connection it is well to draw the line be- 
tween “cheapness” and “incompetency.”” Many a 
teacher gives lessons at moderate rates for good and 
sufficient reasons, nor does be, by so doing, give less 
than his best endeavors to his students. On the 
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other hand, many expensive teachers are highly in- 
competent. Price is not a test of competency, and in 
the nature of the case never can be. One may find 
many thoroughly competent and honest a teacher 
who lives for and within his art giving lessons at 
from one to two dollars each, but not expecting to 
secure patronage by other than honest work in the 
Jesson hour. On the other hand, many are those who 
by showy dress, by social connections, by affectations 
of manner or by catchy advertising bring the public 
quicker to their doors and charge three to five dol- 
Jars a lesson when the instruction imported is of less 
yalue than that of the more retiring rival. 

Competency cannot be judged by the scale of prices, 
nor the number of pupils, nor by self-laudations. A 
teacher's work is best judged by the singers he turns 
out. This does not mean by three or four or half a 
dozen, but by his product of years. Every teacher 
has, once in a while, a pupil possessing an excellent 
voice come to him that it would take a charlatan to 
spoil. Naturally he would like his teaching judged by 
such a voice. He puts it forward in recitals; he ad- 
yertises “Miss Jones, the pupil of Signor Squallini.” 
And he may have a half dozen such—but that does 
not make him a good teacher. The question is—what 
did he do with the score of poor, illy-managed voices 
last year? What with that throaty-toned tenor,—what 
with that screeching soprano, what with that breathy- 
voiced contralto, and what with the whole host that 
could not sing English so one could guess what 
language they were butchering? These are the ques- 
tions by which to test the work of a vocal teacher. 
If one cannot answer these questions, not having 
sufficient knowledge of the subject, or of a teacher's 
product, all one can do is to seek the best advise 
available, being sure it is based on knowledgé and not 
on prejudice or favoritism. 

All may sing, after one fashion or another, but all 
may not sing artistically. In fact, it is only one out 
of ten thousand students of song who may becom 
worthy of a professional career. Instruction is nece: : 
sary to develop and control the vocal powers, just ss 
necessary as instruction for the dramatic or the alsstie 
arts. What a child hears in his early years te i 
great influence upon his vocal quality. ‘The pte 
mind is but a sensitive phonographic record th, " Gk 
running all the time, taking the impress of all it ih Es 
and reproducing the same. And what does the aaa 
hear? <A hoarse-voiced father, a ateident-toned 
mother. Is it little wonder the child imbibes w. aoc 
jdeas of tone production, and that its own ton eee 
come such that they are the despair of the t ate 
later years? eacher in 
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More is demanded of the singer than ever before. 
Not only must he have the throat but he must have 
the brain ; not only must he have a good musical in- 
strument, but he must use it for the expression of 
the thoughts and emotions that dominate humanity. 


ITaLy unquestionably was the 


GEOGRAPHY ANDhome of beautiful tone produc- 
METHODS. tion. The climate of Italy, it 
is said, seems to produce more 
good natural voices, than any other in the world. the 
singing teachers of sunny Italy had material with 
which to work. They did not have to make voices ; 
the voices were there, The people had high tone- 
ideals. So it came to pass that the term “Italian 
method” became a synonym for the best in tone pro- 
duction and anything labelled with this magic name 
Was accepted as the simon-pure article. But inas- 
much as the Italian masters of the past did little 
writing concerning their methods, it is almost impos- 
sible to outline a method and prove it to be the one 
used in the golden days of Italian singing. Here oe 
an opportunity that many charlatans appropriate 
and “Italian? became a pet term on the vocal cond 
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only means he has of determining correct pitch. He 
cannot depend upon the certain distances of strings, 
as the violinist can, nor on the different keys, as the 
pianist does, but must guage the distance by his ear. 
Arthur Heacock’s book on “Har Training” is very 
good and has proven to be very helpful to the pianist 
as well as to the singer. 


One great drawback to many singers is their lack of * 


the knowledge of instrumental music. They cannot 
enjoy their singing when alone, if they are unable to 
play their own accompaniments. Even before the 
public, they are forced to acknowledge their deficiency, 
if no good accompanist happens to be at hand. “Good 
accompanist” does not mean “good pianist,” alone. 
The accompanying of the voice is an art in itself and 
if a singer attempts to sing with an accompanist who 
is not in sympathy with what he is singing it is 
impossible for him to properly express himself, 

Brains are as essential in singing as they are in 
any other profession. Lamperti used to make many a 
girl with a beautiful voice weep by saying, “How do 
you ever expect to sing? You have no brains.” If 
the aspirant for fame has a voice and brains, and fair 
presence, and the dozen or more essentials, he must 
take advice from those capable of giving it, must use 
judgment in deciding what to do, and when he has 
decided, he must not be afraid to work, 

A person may spend haif his life doing nothing but 
the mechanical work on his yoice, and at the end of 
that time, even though he may have an exceptionally 
fine voice and one well trained, he is not capable of 
filling his place as a singer. He has no knowledge of 
the song literature, he does not realize the value of 
good songs, he knows nothing of their origin, nor of the 
order in which they were composed. He would be in- 
capable even of arranging a song recital; though he 
might be able to deliver it. 

In order to interpret the song literature, one must 
appreciate its worth ; and in order to appreciate it, one 
must not only be acquainted with it, but must under- 
stand it. 

Song is the oldest branch of music. It is closely 
connected with poetr, This requires a singer to be 
acquainted not only with the music of the different 
people, but also with their literature. In order to 
interpret the master songs with intelligence to the 
different classes of people, one must have some knowl- 
edge of the people to whom he sings and must even 
understand their native languages. 

To understand the foreign languages is a matter of 
utmost importance nowadays, because, hard as it 
may be to say it, our composers have not been the 
equals of the great masters of song and opera across 
the sea. The fault is not with the language. 

here is not a sound in Nature to draw man’s ear 
more undiyidedly than that of a perfect human voice. 
Wagner says: “The human voice is the oldest, the most 
genuine and the most beautiful organ of music.” But 
ft thief charm lies not alone in the beauty of musical 
eS The voice is the personal organ of the soul. It 
ee one spirit to another and mirrors every emotion. 
Bae mind, the heart, and every phase of man are focused 
in this instrument; and it is the only musical instru- 
rae that is played upon directly by the spiritual 


rsonality, for, 
eae not song to the whole world belong? 


Is it not given wherever tears can fall, 
Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 


ritage for all?” 
A heritag' Epiva ©. Dreier. 


Untrss the embryo singer shows REM and oe 
wded talent my advic is not to adopt the musica 
ace si People rush into it because they see one 
aie ee ates and think every man can be the 

Es arb Be successful as a singer it is necessary to 
Lae a than a voice. Voice alone won’t carry 
BENG Ber aeatit culture, study, general knowledge, 
ally essential for success. Personality, too, 

i reat deal to do with. succes § nging. Some 
Pap ote ‘ho haye very fine voices don’t seem to 
Of SHORE AEs : at fault with present-day 


‘ t all. The grea : 
ee oe Fe that they obtain a few engagements and 
Beet ineas, and think they have already 


a few gul oa : 
: ‘ortune, and that they have nothing more 


mo 


you far, 
are all equall, 


earn ¢ 
made their f 
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to do. A good artist determines to do better each 
time, and does not rest content. The career of a 
singer means plodding, plodding, plodding! To which 
should be added the plodding the great singer must 
do through the figures of his bank-book—Ben Davics.. 


In a recent number of the Strand Magazine, Mme.. 
Albani offers advice to aspirants. Here are some of 
her points: 

Study not merely the notes, but the intention and 
meaning. 

Think out your song; knit it together and gather it 
up. 

It is not necessarily the prodigy that reaches fame. 
Perseverance has a great deal to do with success in 
music. 

Study slowly. 

Avoid mannerisms. Affectation is inartistic. 

Only the strong should become singers or actors. 
The wear and tear of travel plays hayoc with weak 
constitutions. 

Breathe properly. Never sing for more than twenty 
minutes at a time. 

If the student’s method be good, nothing will injure 
his voice. Learn the right way to sing and Wagner 
can do you no harm. 

Progress is slow. Not even from month to month 
can you gauge progress. After five or six months you 
may perhaps look back. 

A singer should be grounded by a good teacher, 
There are many incompetent teachers in Italy. 

The would-be singer should haye enough money to 
support him or herself during the period of study. 

No reputation is so high that it cannot rige higher. 
Self-complaceney is fatal. 


THERE are five causes of 
THE CAUSE OF nervousness: (a) Low vitality 


NERVOUSNESS, of the nervous system; (b) the 

faculties of self-mastery being 
weak; (c) loss of sleep; (d) the use of improper 
foods and drinks; (e) association with erratic, ex. 
citable, nervous, idiotic, insane, cynical and pes: 
mistie people. 

When the life force is constantly leaving the body 
at the finger tips, at the feet, through the eyes, at the 
Knees, at the hands and at the elbows a person be- 
comes nervous. In order to overcome these losses a 
person should learn to control every movement. A 
restless foot, an uneasy eye, a swinging leg, inyolun- 
tary motions, a trembling voice, an uneasy step, jerky 
actions, anger, irritability, pessimism, sudden starts, 
ete, are signs of nervousness. Unless a person de- 
velops his faculties of self-mastery, unless he increases 
vitality of the nervous system, unless he gets the sleep 
which is necessary each and every day, unless he eats 
the right kind of foods and drinks the right kind of 
drinks, and unless he associates with the vight kind 
of people, he will become more nervous. Lastly, he 
will become a physical and mental wreck. He will 
become old looking and haggard. He will die before 
his time, 


Nervous impulses may be either ex- 
PHYSICAL hilarating or depressing. An individ- 
FITNESS ual frequently cannot, control the ef- 
fect of surroundings on his nervous. 
system—consequently on his voice pro- 
duction. What may be stimulating to one may cause 
fear and tremor in another. And, willy-nilly, the 
singer suffers from such things, Consequently, he 
should try to secure calm and normal surroundings 
prior to a performance, The clothing should be free 
and comfortable ; no disturbing chatterers should be 
admitted to the green-room., The singer should try 
not to worry about the song or the accompaniment, 
but concentrate his mind upon his selection. Prepa- 
ration may be made for this normal and calm condi- 
tion by securing plenty of rest on the day of the per- 
formance, A good sleep in the afternoon is a splen- 
did nerve tonic, 

The vocalist is a finely graduated and adjusted 
machine and he must pay attention to the physical 
condition, to maintain success ; every environment or 
element that bears on this matter must be closely 
watched and the unfavorable ones eliminated, This 
matter is of even more importance to the young 
singer than to the artist, yet the latter is the one 
who more generally realizes its bearings and shields 
himself from distractions, physical and mental, prior 
to 2 performance, 


Ir does not necessarily 
follow that a good con- 
cert organist is also a 
good church organist. 
By this it is not to be inferred that consummate 
mastery of the organ is not to be looked for in the 
good service player but rather that certain qualities 
which go to make the virtuoso are a hindrance rather 
than a help to the church organist. The really good 
church organist should have, in addition to a fin- 
ished technic, an enthusiasm for his work, a knowl- 
edge of liturgies, an understanding of the require- 
ments and limitations of the particular style of serv- 
ice which he may be called upon to conduct, the 
ability to plan suitable programs both of organ and 
choral music, and to train and handle his yocal forces 
to the best advantage. In this connection it may be 
stated that the organist who is too much occupied 
with what the people think of his playing, as the 
concert-performer is likely to be, and is too anxious 
to please the public—is hardly the proper person to 
lead the congregation in worship music. And the per- 
son who has so little regard for the organ and what 
it really stands for as to think it not worth his while 
to become well acquainted with it is not likely to be 
to become a true church- 


THE CHURCH ORGAN- 
IST—A SPECIALIST. 


serious-minded enough 
musician. 

What is the function of music in church? The true 
and only function of music in church is to assist in 
worship. Any other purpose for which it may be 
used is entirely foreign. It is sometimes urged that 
the organist ought to be the musical educator of the 
Undoubtedly! Surely he would be de- 
were to receive for his labors 
But let him do his educating 
The church serv- 
for that matter— 


eommunity. 
lighted, especially if he 
an educator's wages. 

‘on work-days like everybody else. 


ice on Sunday—or any other day, 
is for worship, and nothing else that is incompatible 


with its spirit should enter into it. Therefore it is 
of the utmost importance, both that the music used 
shall be fitting, and that it shall be rendered in @ 


fitting manner. 


———— 


Tire organist who has only a quar- 

THE CHOIR. tet choir to deal with needs little as- 

sistance in the way of suggestion. 

OF course, where it is possible to have both solo quar- 

tet and chorus, the arrangement is entirely satisfac- 

tory. In the writer’s opinion the ideal choir is 2 

chorus—paid if possible, otherwise volunteer. All 

the traditions, as well as the authorities upon church 
music, agree upon this point. 

The director of a volunteer choir must, to succeed, 
be possessed of some personal magnetism, a cool head, 
well-curbed temper and a pleasing personality. 
Where services are given without remuneration the 
pleasure derived at the rehearsals and services must 
be part of the attraction. Hence the rehearsals must 
be made attractive by the exercise of care in the se- 
lection of music, but still more by the manner of con- 
ducting the rehearsal. It is the director's first busi- 
ness to make every member of the choir his personal 
friend, then there will be sympathetic understanding 
and faithful co-operation. 

3ut that the friendships may not be subjected to 
unnecessary strain, there must be no partiality shown 
by the director for one person or “set? in the choir. 
Flere ig the rock which splits the majority of yolun- 
teer choirs sooner or later. If the director has any 
he ig wise if he does not exhibit them 
e matter of solos be 
during fifteen years’ 
us abso- 


preferences, 
too plainly. Tspecially must th 
handled carefully. The writer 
experience as a volunteer chorus director he 
lutcly avoided all choir squabbles, largely by cutting 
out the solos entirely and assigning solo passages to 
the entire part, or, in the ease of solo with chorus 


f@IYRGA 
EI \ AND 


The material in this department was prepared under the editorial supervision of Mr. J. Lawrence Erb, of New York. 
i . ork, 
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XCHOIR. 


accompaniment, dividing the solo parts in two, so 
that some sing the solo and others the chorus pare, 
People are sensitive about services which they ren- 
der gratis, therefore it is best not to flaunt the su- 
periority of one in the face of another who is render- 
ing as much service, even though, perhaps, not quite 
so important or valuable. Directors of volunteer 
choruses who have difficulty in holding their chorus 
together will do well to try the plan suggested ab 
also the plan of providing social features for oe 
members of the choir. If rehearsals are held in a 
choir room with piano—much the best way—the s 
cial gatherings may follow the rehearsals. Otherwi a 
it is better to have purely social meetings at yari ce 
homes, or choir picnics, excursions or theatre ae 
ties (where the church rules do not forbid) Such 
social features do much to create an esprit dit on 
and gevi i 

ong oa much to the longevity and enthusiasm of a 

In the choir as well as at the organ it j 

sary that only good and apBTOSHaeS, vac i gael 
Fortunately there is much good choir music ae vee 
erate difficulty and at a reasonable price that j ae 
available. Sometimes, too, a hymn, ass te 
too familiar to the congregation, well sune. eae 
even more effective than an anthem—for ta 
a stormy Sunday, when only a dozen hay, 


proves 
instance, on 
e turned up, 


For the Offertory Solo 


THE OFFERTORY somethin i 
i$ brighter, thou 
SOLO. by no means fist 


flashy, may be used. 


organ works by modern French or American Many 
or the brighter of the slow movements ae 


alluded {o 
be introduce 
le great ora. 
numbers foy 
angeable, : 


above, are appropriate. Tere also may 
to good advantage adaptations from i 
torios. In large measure the musical 
Preludes and Offertories are interch: 


MAny organist 
THE POSTLUDE. Postludes sanehey neg ay 
st excly- 


sively, but the adyi 

é * a if e adv ili 

doing is certainly questionable, conutincs of so 
es the mes. 


sage from the pulpit is militant, 
» when, by 
* all m 


the march should be likewi 

ewise. For : eans, 
able to handle them, the first or Doe ee who are 
many organ sonatas are usually St Movements of 


PORE, and, of course, Bach is coe Zor iS 

The treatment of chorales in the Baca ®ys in order, 

by Rinck and others, also presents ee form, ag 

terial. © available ma. 
The suggestion of a recent writer in thi 

that there be a transition consisting ae department 

provisation or modulation beginning 

Benediction, and gradually working j 

is an excellent one. In St, Paul's ¢ 

the organist goes even a step iio 

entire soft voluntary of a aiinita cies 5 

Prelude, then the brilliant Post! ev similar 

figure. ‘ 
The Postlude is not inser 

to exploit the organist (it » 

its primary function) t 

the service. Persons pe 

the ego should remain outside te é 


this pur- 


ral, 


ted in the Ser 


Q vic 
nay do so, Fi 


but th: 
and yp 
om enlarge, 
ranks of the 


- h Si 
who loses himself in the seryi ais 
s ce, 


musicians, for the ideal chure! 


is to make his work essentially 
and spiritual whole, and that 
vice, consisting of musie. 
mon. 


1@ entiy, 
Prayers . 
chure), 
Nor ey 
That 
always be the 


> Scripture, 

On no other basis ean th : 

be a true success, for he ig not oe 
! S no 

controlling factor in the servi ; 
s co, 


to the pastor, who must 


sae foree in the service, whose oversight ex- 
S over the entire worship from beginning to end. 


For those whose opportuni- 

no ee AS ties of study have been limited, 
= AL. it may be well to suggest some 

si aoe . material which the writer con- 
oe ee average collection of yoluntaries 
dees Hee ee ey great a proportion of the music 
well adapted i o the organ, nor is it particularly 
some, intone to church use. However, there are 
terial: Sieh meh 4 reasonable amount of usable ma- 
Orem, Th ae pr instance, “The Organ Player,” by 
which eens is a volume of Hesse’s voluntaries 
aineats ae s mueh that may be useful, though in- 
tapes? aa ieee aplien George Calkin's “Soft Volun- 
derfully, ana nart’s Slow Movements” help out won- 
¥; and such publications as the “Village Or- 


ganist.” 7 i 

are The publisher of Tue Erupe has on his list 
very satisfactory ; 

ments for the organ, | 

Postludes and Figure: 


original works and arrange 
Por postludes the “Hight Little 
Rinck’s “Organ Sel a of J. S. Bach are fine, and 
beth in the “Do rae _ furnishes some good material, 
Some of Duiies ween and among the ‘Chorales.” 
may serve, dice aoe “Studies in Pedal Phrasing” 
Studies”jn fee forse BE. Whiting’s “Progressive 
for even the Mahier gears no lack of good material 
ay 
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once there comes a hurdy-gurdy-like tone owing to the 
acoustic difference in the instruments. The classical 
literature of the organ does not avoid the use of 
fairly quick movements, but sometimes approaches the 
effects of the piano. Of course one will perceive that 
as a rule, it only does this in forte passages, while 
the piano passages are more sustained and slow. The 
organ can afford this tremor because it is only played 
in a large room and because the greater size of the 
room reduces the running figures to their right im- 
pression. Heard from the seats of the auditors, even 
long, quick passages played on the church organ have 
nothing repellent. They sound heavy and solemn, 
blending into each other. The wide reverberation gives 
them a legato which they do not possess in them- 
selves, The Harmonium is not usually used in either 


large rooms nor for such strong forte passages. From 
its nature it is adapted to more intimate effects. 
delicate 


Everything has to be reduced to a more 
Measure. i 

Wind instruments only sound well at a certain dis- 
tance in entire contradistinction to the string instru- 
ments, piano and violin, which are heard best at a 
short distance. In the orchestra, the more conspicuous 
wind instruments are placed behind the string instru- 
ments, so that they will not be too prominent. To 
be properly appreciated the Harmonium should be 
heard at a slight distance rather than nearby. 


Treatment of Stops. 


By manipulating the various stops it is possible 
to produce a great variety of tone colors such as the 
Bassoon, Oboe and Flute. If the player is proficient 
he can also attain the effects of the Viola, Cello, 
Double Bass and even Violin. One instrument 1s bale 
With a very high stop called “Aeolian Harp, whic 
imitates a choir of violins with mutes. Soe 
the Aeolian Harp with the stop “Viola Galgey One 
Obtains the effect of an enchanting string cloth 
which, on account of the highness of the bet? as 
can play without danger, quicker phrases: eae 
Aeolian Harp stop, which is a very clever eon! shat 
On the left side and is very well adapted for a ‘ae 
Paniment after the style of high tremolant i pa 
Bives to this Harmonium a preference 1D orches 
effects, af ie 

The art of playing the Harmonium, as ig 
literature, are still in the embryonic stage. pee ce 

armonium literature was limited to some ay ae 
Scriptions and a few solo pieces, the eure eel 
Senerally having the fault of being too ia ae 
Simply being a note-by-note transcription ba ae 
ing any color or variation in the tone. wnat aergant 
attained with his piano transcriptions 7S we safer fror 
for the Harmonium. But the solo epee eee 
the great lack of unity in the building or ere gation 
Ments and ‘jhoting of the stops, which is a Ba 
°f Harmonium music, and without paein ae 
Struction there can be no general inst os ¢g the 
1 this account the Harmonium 
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Present practically a closed jnstrument- 
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nts this difficulty 3S 
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After some essential improv© ae 
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tried at some public concerts 1? 
vi . :. ‘ lts. 
With exceedingly gratifying results 
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dence in almost every way, giving him comparatively 


all good and no evil. A celebrated English writer 
said he never looked upon a handsomer face. He had 


grace and elegance. He spoke four languages with 
perfect ease. He read Greek and Latin as he did his 
native tongue. He belonged to one of the best families 
in Germany. His grandfather was a philosopher, his 
father a banker, his uncle Bartholdy was Prussian 
minister to Rome and a great patron of art. His 
brother-in-law was Hensel, the court painter; his 
sisters and his brother occupied high social positions. 
He was heir-apparent to a great estate. He was 
greeted with the applause of England from the outset 
of his career, While almost a boy he awoke famous 
after the production of his “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music. Every composition he brought out 
was a triumphant success. His modesty made him 
wonder that he could be the man whose entrance 
into the crowded halls of London should be the signal 
for ten minutes’ protracted cheering. He refused to 
set art against money. He refused fame unless it 
came in an honest channel. He refused to under- 
take the mandates of a king, unless with the ac- 
quiescence of his artistic conscience. He was the 
pet and joy of the poet Goethe. His life was cloud- 
less. Those checks and compensations which Provi- 
dence gives to others were not given to him. His 
compositions are unsurpassed for originality, finish, 
grace, refinement and delicacy.. His oratorios were 
received with unbounded enthusiasm on their first 
performance. This man was Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy.—I. V. Flagler. 


PRIZE COMPETITION FOR AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


‘Tue National Federation of Musical Clubs an- 
nounces that it will give three prizes for the three 
best compositions by American-born composers, one 
prize in each class, as folloy Class 1. Orchestral 
Composition, $1,000. Class 2. Vocal Solo Composi- 
tion, $500. Class 8. Piano Solo Composition, $500. 

The compositions may be in any form, and of any 
length, and the vocal solo accompanied by piano or 
organ, as desired. The conditions of the competition 
are as follows: 1. The composer shall omit signature 
from the manuscript, labeling it with the name of 
class in which it is entered, signing it with only a 
private mark, and shall send with the manuscript a 
sealed envelope containing both this mark and com- 
poser’s name. 2. The compositions submitted must 
not have been published, nor have received public 
performance. 8. All compositions must be in on or 
before October 1, 1908. 4, All manuscript must 
be in ink and clearly written. 5, The competition is 
to composers born within the United States 
American parentage in for- 


open only 
of America, or those of 


eign countries. ; 
This competition was inaugurated at the Fifth 


he National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
at Memphis, Tennessee, May 8-11, 1907, and the suc- 
cessful compositions will be performed at the Sixth 
Biennial, to be held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
the spring of 1909. i 
The judges, nine in number, three in each class, 
will be chosen from among competent persons 
‘ominent in musical life in different parts of the 
Le | States. Mr. GC. M. Loeffler, Mr. H. BE. Kreh- 
Aaa Mr. David Bispham have kindly consented 
biel ah this capacity, and the names of the others 
ri announced through the press as soon as the 
of judges is complete. 
All compositions are to be sent to Mrs, Jason 
Walker, in care of the Beethoven Club, corner of 
Jefferson and Third streets, Memphis, Tennessee. 
‘ American-born composers are cordially invited to 
ter this competition. Mrs. Jason Walker, Chair- 
enig! Memphis, Tenn. ; Mrs. David A, Campbell, 
aieemalle Kansas; Mr. Arthur Farwell, Newton 


Center, Mass., Committee. 


Biennial of t 


committee 


——_———. 
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Christmas Anthems 


Adare An Th 
nile ings Were in Quiet Silence.......-.. 
Ber vile All Things Were in Quiet Sitence gout’ ita 


Sing, Oh Sing This Blessed Morn............000e0000 a2 
Manney, Charles F. ‘ 

Rejoice Greatly. .........0eeeeeeee Dezsaad erase cscg ease, 6 
Mansfield, Orlando A. 

Glory to God in the Highest......... sete cusemnasee ey TG 
Shackley, F. N. 

Hall to the Lord’s Anoirited....0..-r0sencreseccses scien AS 
Spence, Wm. R. 

‘While Shepherds Watched ...0.iscccesecsecsencisceess 12 


Trowbridge, J. E. 
And it Shall Come to Pass.............ceseesesssceees 12 


Christmas Cantatas 


*The Birth of Christ. W. Berwald agen. 
‘The Righteous Branch. H. Clough-Leighter 
John K, Paine. 


*Soli and chorus with organ accompaniment. 


Christmas Songs 


Bischoff, J. W. Hallelujah, Christ is Born. 
Hanscom, E. W._ Bright in the East. 2 keys 
Heckel, Hans. The Message of Peace. 2 key "50 
Lynes, Frank. There Were Shepherds. 3 key 30 

With violin obi., “65 


SENT FREE. Catalogues containing Complete Lists of 
CHRISTMAS Music, ORGAN, ANTHEMS and Soncs. 


Special attention given Selections. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 


120 Boylston. St 136 Fifth Ave. 


3 keys. 


+50 
60 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
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Fair Prices. All Sizes 


Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F. W. WODELL 


Bound in Cloth, Price $1.50 
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DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by GEORGE LEHMANN 


OUR TEACHERS OF TO-DAY. 


THOUSANDS of men and women are to-day engaged 
in the delicate and difficult art of teaching boys and 
girls how to play the violin. These countless thou- 
sands have undertaken to guide an appalling number 
of pupils, many of whom nature hag so richly endowed 
that their future success seems only to depend upon 
tireless energy and application. The majority of 
these students, of course, are neither sufficiently gifted 
to cross the border line of mediocrity, nor do they 
earnestly strive to pass beyond amateurish achieve- 
ment. But what, we often ask ourselves, becomes 
of the minority—the goodly number, after all, who 
begin their work so full of hope and promise, devote 
the best years of their, lives to a beautiful and all- 
absorbing art, and when, at last, the land of promise 
js visible, seem to melt away, unheard, unknown? Yes, 
what becomes of this minority that has struggled and 
suffered in yain? The answer will never be known. 

We do know, however, the chief cause of many of 
these plighted lives. We know, with scarce the pos- 
sibility of @ doubt, that many, too many, are to-day 
the wretched victims of pombastic pedagogical 
“gystems”—of “methods,” “theories” and imposing 
absurdities that fire the unsuspecting victim with en- 
thusiasm and leave him, after years of eager, honest 
experiment, erushed or utterly wrecked. This much 
we know; and it were well that the student-world 
should share our knowledge and experience. 


The Teacher’s Advance. 


much accuse our modern teachers 
indifference as of ignorance and 
criminal vanity. The day has passed when teachers 
as a rule were placidly indifferent to their pupils’ 
welfare, making no effort either to impart knowledge 
or to profit by the proader experience of other play- 
Indeed, we note, in our own coun- 


We cannot so 
of negligence and 


ers and teachers. 
try, at Jeast, a growing tendency among our younger 
teachers to equip themselves more thoroughly and 
intelligently for their calling + and to accomplish their 
purpose, they earnestly seek the knowledge and guid- 
ance of reputed teachers at home and abroad. This, 
in itself, is most praiseworthy, and is deserving of 
the happiest results. But unfortunately these young 
people are themselves jneapable of choosing wisely 
from among the numerous “celebrities” that are pefore 
the public, and it is thus that the greatest damage is 
done. Like our gifted young players.they are hampered 
by the limitations of their own ability and experi- 
ence, They easily magnify the worth of what is 
strange or new to them, they clutch at the opportunity 
of unraveling mysteries where in reality no mystery 
exists. they soon become impressed 
with “systems” and “methods” that are at best only 
methods» of contorting and concealing 
gome simple truth: and in the end their own pupils 
eagily fall victims to the “principles of art,” which 
they themselves have been taught to promulgate and 
uphold. 

Difficult as is the art of modern violin-playing, no 
art more readily ndmits, or stands in greater need of 
a simple presentation of its facts. And the simpler 
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direction. If, under such favorable conditions, teachers 
constantly fail to ripen talent into artistry, “develop- 
ing” only mediocrities from the great abundance of 
om material at their disposal, we have no choice 
ba but to condemn them, to hold them aloft as 4 
pis menace to the student-world of to-day. 
dee eee being’ the ‘time of year when so many 
a newer pis find it necessary to enter, S° to speak, 
ce ieee aie hen Held 128 instruction than the one 
will heed eae ed an the past, we sincerely hope that 
just long e ur warning. We hope they will pause 
them ri ig gravely to consider the facts before 
hore: they: gee on their perilous journey: 
to inevitabl 4 be guided by common-sense, not lured 
ble failure by will-o’-wisp reputations. 
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“There is, of course, something reasonable in each 
of these opinions; but the two last are of the great- 
est importance, and there is much to be said on be- 
half of both. Many earnest lovers of Strads expend 
their devotion upon the tone, while others are as 
much or more attracted by the color, the lines or by 
the scroll. One, in fact, loves the soul, the other 
the body. It seems generally conceded that practi- 
cally all Strads are things of beauty to the eye; but, 
on the other hand, it is equally agreed among the 
cognoscenti that all Strads have not the same soulful 
tone. A Strad is not immortal so far as its soul is 


concerned. : 
“A well-known authority of great experience on 
violins informed the writer that the ‘Jife’ of a Strad 
was a yery great deal shorter than the life of a man, 
if the instrument were used more or less casually, 
as the everyday working bread winner; and it is 
stated that even so careful a protector of his violins 
as Dr. Joachim has exhausted the ‘life’ for a time 
of two Strads. No doubt the 1ife returns to the tem- 
porarily lifeless instrument with rest and care, Strads 
are intensely human; but each return is shorter than 
its predecessors, and the ‘soul’ becomes less and ese 
There is something, then, to be said in favor a 
taining in activity the instruments that one a Live 
ef the joi de vivre, and of placing 1 museums tie 
those specimens which, haying ceased to eam 
concord of sweet sounds, call for decent sepulture. 
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not known precisely how—came, in 1794, into the 
possession of David Ker, an Irishman, who obtained 
it for a paltry twenty-five pounds, acting—he being 
a collector of artistic rarities and not a musician— 
on the advice of Angelica Kauffmann.” 

The owner of a collection of instruments has the 
undeniable right, it is true, to make of them such 
disposition as best pleases him; but we must frankly 
confess that it is not without a pang that he hear 
occasionally of beautiful examples of the old mas- 
ters’ art being placed forever beyond the reach of 
those who need them most, and who, after all, ap- 
preciate them best—that is, our artists. 

Dr. Oldham, like many other collectors, we sus- 
pect, knew but little of the real joy of possessing a 
Strad. He was probably an indifferent amateur, or 
he did not play at all. In either case, if he resembled 
other men of his kind—and he probably did—he was 
incapable of appreciating the tonal beauties of his 
instruments, and equally incapable of giving others 
the pleasure produced by a Strad when in the hands 
of an artist. His chief delight consisted in the reali- 
zation of possession, and vanity, as the wording of 
his bequest surely attests, influenced him entirely 
in his gift to the British Museum. 

The beauty of Stradivari’s wood, workmanship and 
yarnish is as nothing, after all, compared with the 
beautiful tone of his best instruments in the hands 
of a capable player. And if a musical instrument is 
primarily intended to give pleasure to the ear, not 
the eye, such bequests as Dr. Oldham’s deserve cen- 
sure rather than praise. 

When the old masters’ instruments cease to be 
tonally beautiful—owing to accidents, ill repair or 
the ruin that may be wrought by a variety of causes 
—it is time enough to put them away in glass cases, 
where the human eye can gaze upon their only re- 
maining beauty. 


PLAIN TALKS WITH VIOLIN PUPILS. 
Tue Hanp, ARM AND Lerr Expow. 


1. Hold the violin, not tightly, between the middle 
of the first joint of the thumb and the middle of the 
third joint of the first finger. 

2, Take care that the neck does not touch that 
part of the hand which joins the thumb to the first 
finget. There should be sufficient space between, to 
enable the point of the bow to be pushed through. 
It is a good thing to make this trial from time to time. 

8. Hold the palm of the hand in a natural 
position, without going too near or too far from the 
neck. There must not be any wrinkles at the wrist. 
It is a common enough fault to place the hand too 
away when one is making an extension, or when 
little finger is being placed upon the fourth: 
It has a contrary effect from that which one 
wishes to obtain, for the reason fhat it makes the 
finger more distant instead of advancing it. 

4, In placing the fingers one after the other upon 
the notes, the elbow will be vertically under the middle 
of the violin. This ought to be its habitual position: 

a 


far 
the 
string. 


Cc 
A 
F 
Do not play these four notes. 


hand in position. ; 
When one is obliged to go higher upon the fourth 


it will be necessary that the elbow should 
fayor the position of the hand, and that it advances 
Jess and less according to the height of the notes 
which one has occasion to play. 


Merely place the 


string, 


Hoiptne THE Bow. 


Fold the bow with all the fingers, the hand 
d gracefully curved, and the fingers placed 
being either bent or spread 


ih 
naturally an e 
upon the stick, without 


oe When one puts the hand before them as they 
vould take hold of the bow, one would see by this 
bis jon of the hand that in placing the 
the finger it presents itself at the side; 
and that if the stick of the bow is then put between 
ne four fingers. with the thumb underneath, it 
a pose itself upon the fleshy part of the thumb 
be is near to the nail, but which is not quite at the 
pe “Phe thumb ought to be about two inches 
of the bow. By this plan there is more 
ngth to grip the stick when nece 
bend the thumb. 

__Miss Edith Lynnwood Winn. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR LITTLE PUPILS. 
BY HELENA MAGUIRE. 


Some little folks find it 
1. TO KEEP THE very difficult to keep the first 
FINGERS CURVED. joint of the finger (or nail 
joint as we call it, because it 
is the joint nearest to the finger nail) nicely rounded. 
It is inclined to “break,” that is to sink in, instead is 
curving as it does when one holds an apple in the 
ite teacher says, “You must keep the fingers 
curved,” and you want to please her, and perhaps ee 
say to yourself, “Oh, dear, I know I should, but how 
can I?” ; 

Here is a way. It has helped many little girls to 
make that nail joint look right, and it will help you. 
You must know that there are two muscles that go 
down into the finger. One is short. It stops suey at 
the nail joint and is tied there to the bone. The gues 
muscle is long; it goes the whole length of the ae 
and is fastened to the bone at the very tip end. : ue 
muscle is called “the Profundis,” because it ae 
deeper or further into the finger than the other 

scle. - . . 
ee your brain sends its Sa ene as 
fingers through these muscles. (The mee a ea 
telephone wires and carry messages from the 
Rete sae sen your command to “curve cule ay 
curved” by the short muscle the message a 
before it reaches the nail joint, and this lees 
little joint not having received any menses oe poe 
quite know what it must #6 and ote ing a 
out like a very little baby trying k. . 

But if you send your message to the ee ae 
long muscle, why then your message Boe Ae aie 
length of the finger, the nail joint see oe 
mand, too, and knowing what it has to es a ee 
the fingers, like good little boys ond er . rom a 
obedient and always do just as the Drei 5 oe ae 

So always use the long muscle to send a she 
sages by, and your fingers will always be nicely 
in fine position. 


Sa ee . 
SoMETIMES a very lit- 
: Hae 
uy 3. NB S. tle thing causes a grea 
oe sisens a deal of trouble, and the 
1 ili f these things. 
le f the finger nail is one ©: nt 
oes teacher tells you that you must Bey ae 
curved fingers, and in order to do this you Bene 
with the tip end of the fingers; the ae Ng ee 
finger which should touch the key is poses a ne 
little cushion which seems especially mgt =f he fon 
piano with—it is so nice and soft and round, a 
such a good hold of the key. : ; ee 
But sometimes when you try to gra ie 
up on the cushion tip and play, you fin aoe we 
finger slides. Sometimes it slides right © oie fy) 
as if it were on a sliding pond, and you g pa ade 
hold of the key any way but by laying he: nee ee 
flat, and striking with a straight, stiff fags ee 
sort of a way to play. What is the ep De 3 
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this—your finger nails are too t4 
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your thumb and if your nail is long enough to ha 
a mark in the flesh then it is too long to play the 


piano with and must be filed. Little folks’ nails do 
grow very quickly, and sometimes have to be shortened 
three times a week, but it is better to take this trouble 
than to form bad habits of position, isn’t it? 


3. THREE I HAV known some little people to 
5 ae get very discouraged about their music, 
IMPORTANT ; GH 
THINGS. and have heard them say that no 
matter how hard they practice there 
always seems to be something wrong about the way 
they play their lessons. If the notes are right the 
time is wrong, if notes and the tempo are both right 
then the fingering is wrong, and so on, 

Now’ there is a way to have all three of thes 
in every lesson and that way is to call ey 
three studies, every scale three scale stud 
selection a study in three different things. You know 
that you cannot say three different words at one and 
the same time; you must say them one after the Stlier 
and so in studying—you cannot get notes, fingering 
and tempo all correct if you try to learn them ‘all at 
the same time. That is what I mean by making eres 
study three studies. Virst make it a study in ae 
and give all your mind to the notes, and a good we ; 
to learn a note study is away from the oy 
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tion in this way, your practice period will | > atten- 
nearly so long passing, and when you play 
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AUNT EUNICE’S LETTER. 
My dear little friends: 

I WANT to tell you all about a dear little golden- 
headed boy I used to know. He was one of the nicest 
pupils I ever had. His eyes were very blue and his- 
round, chubby little cheeks were always very red, 
like pretty little apples. But it was his smile that 
made him so fine-looking. Whenever he came for his- 
lesson he alw: seemed so happy that it was all that. 
I could do to keep from taking him right up in my 
arms and hugging him. But he felt himself quite a 
man and would no doubt have felt very much hurt if: 
I had treated him like a baby. 

He was very fond of music and loved to sing. It- 
Was not very long before I found out that he would: 
rather sing while I played pretty little tunes for him 
than play himself. He had such a sweet, fresh, happ¥” 
voice that L am afraid I would rather hear him sing: 
than teach. But I said: to myself: “This will never 
do; if Tam ever going to help him to get ahead we 
will have to work a little harder.” Now Lawrence— 
for that was his name—Lawrence was not a lazy boys 
I am too fond of him to admit that, but he jiked to 
hear pretty things rather than work at scales and 
finger exercises. One day I was listening to him 
eee and I found out that instead of sticking right 
ayn av, he wom omg bt 
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Mozart loved Lawrence and jumped up and down 
when the little fellow called him. Lawrence took a 
piece of candy from the table and made Mozart stand 
up on his hind legs and then Lawrence put the candy 
on Mozart’s nose. 

- “Now,” said Lawrence, “just you watch him, he 
won’t dare eat that candy until I tell him to.” 

There sat poor little Mozart looking cross-eyed at 
the candy and wrinkling up his funny little snout, 
sniffing and licking his chops. Lawrence counted: 
“One, two, three,” and—pop—away went the candy and 
Mozart was jumping up and down for more. 

| “Wasn't he patient!” said Tawrence. ; 
Aunt Eunice, he wanted that candy all fie time but 
he simply had to wait until I gave him the sign. 

We walked slowly over to the piano and Lawrence 
climbed upon the stool and opening his book to the 
lesson I had given him, I said: 

“Lawrence, there is something I te 
every lesson. Do you remember what i a 

He thought for awhile and then smiled and aye . 
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organize clubs, profitable courses of study introduced 
in the club work and some account of the profits 
reaped and the progress made. 

In this issue we offer a few practical suggestions to 
teachers having the formation of a musical club in 
view. 

In selecting members for a musical club it is 
necessary for a teacher to exercise the greatest imagin- 
able tact and precaution. In fact if the teacher is not 
what might be called a natural diplomat, it is some- 
times best for the teacher to suggest the desirability 
of a club to the pupils and permit them to organize 
the club themselves. Children have a wonderful 
natural faculty for organization and although crude 
in procedure they achieve results that are often 
astonishing. Their inborn sense of mimicry assists 
them in this. They have heard their elders discussing 
clubs, and meetings of all kinds and no doubt they 
unconsciously absorb much that seems astonishing 
when they meet the necessity for practicing. 

If the teacher selects the members for a club, she 
naturally tries to avoid conflict and disturbance in 
the future by excluding members she deems might be 
liable to cause trouble. There are always some dis- 
contented children and if the teacher is not able to 
handle these children properly, they inevitably bring 
a destructive factor into the club work. 'To discipline 
them too severely would mean in many cases the loss 
of a valuable pupil—something the teacher can ill 
afford. Pupils that can be very readily handled in 
private are often almost uncontrollable when placed 
with their companions. 

We suggest that the teacher who desires to organize 
a club arrange a little informal meeting of her pupils 
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and let the pupils do the work 
of organization themselyes, the teacher maining in 
the background to give needed advice. The pupils 
will take to this plan much better than if they felt 
that they were under the same restriction the teacher 
«¢ obliged to exercise in giving a lesson. 
- Tt may be necessary or expedient for the teacher 
‘two clubs instead of one, for the great factor 
stence to any club is homo- 
eity and unity of inter s and tastes. The teacher 
i <pect her pup of an advanced age or 
y to mix with her pupils in the 
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3. The names of mythological characters, Apollo, 
Orpheus, ete. 

4, The names of musical signs, such as Clef, 
Leger, B Sharp, ete. 

5. Names of American musicians, Foster, Gott- 
schalk, MacDowell, ete. 

The teacher will often find that she will in all 
probability have to gratify the pupils’ desire for some 
kind of insignia, such as club colors, club pins, 
certificates of membership, ete. This gives each child 
a sort of proprietory feeling that is very gratifying, 
and at the same time it makes the teacher’s work in 
this direction better known and is often of decided 
material advantage to the teacher in a business way. 

In the early work of the musical club the teacher 
should see that the proceedings are conducted in good 
order, if the children fail to take the initiative in this 
respect. Some children are infatuated with the idea 
of arbitrary parliamentary forms, but the teacher will 
find it advantageous to seek to make these forms as 
free and little irksome as possible. Avoid elaborate 
constitutions and by-laws. They only complicate 
matters unnecessarily. The proceedings might partake 
of this nature: 

1. Discussion of former meeting. 

2. Business of the day. 

8. Study of some musical question. 

4. Free discussion and comment among the chil- 
e 
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. A short recital of pieces, in which the teacher 
may or may not take part. 

6. Social. 

Above all things, avoid giving the-club session the 
aspect of a lesson period or a class. The main educa- 
tional object of ce club is to induce the children to 
study through the -<ttractive and fascinating means 
possible. 

There should be dues, but the dues should be 
nominal. In spending any fund accumulated through 
dues, it might be wel, to devote a portion to refresh- 
ments, ete., and another portion to the formation of 
a club library or to the purchase of musical books, ete. 

Later we will present courses of study which may 
be pursued through inexpensive books with the as- 
sistance of Tur Erupe. 

We will be pleased to answer any questions that 
may come in to this department. Address letters Club 
Department Editor of Tue Erupr, 1712 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Write only on one side of a 
sheet of paper and in every case give your name 
and address. —— 
News of Musical Clubs. 

Have read so much of club work in THE Erupg 
that I have decided to organize a club among my 
piano pupils. I have quite a large class and am quite 
sure it would be very helpful to them. 

Mar IE. Doverry, 

The thing that seemed to awaken most interest was 
an illustrated program which was planned as a sur- 
prise to the club. Each member had a piece to play 
and I arranged a simple illustration for as many as 
possible. All were very simple and required little 
time. The folding doors were closed between numbers, 
and different children were called out as needed to do 
the illustrating. 

Soldiers’ March: wo boys with flag and gun kept 
step and played they were marching. Long, Long 
Ago: A little girl in cap and kerchief and glasses, 
Lusy with her knitting. Vesper Nour: A black shawl, 
large white handkerchief and string of beads con- 
verted a sober little maid into a very devout sister, 
who kneels at her prayers, with the lights tured low. 
The Butterflies: This was the prettiest of all. The 
butterflies were simply made of bright tissue paper, 
A thread was tied to each and they were hung on 
a fine wire. stretched acre the door A girl 
stood at each side, just out of sight, and with a large 
fan made the butterflies flutter. 

The wire and strings were inyisible at night 
one bo claimed, “Why don’t they fly away 

It vy all very simple, but it pleased the children 
and gave them new ideas about their music meaning 
something, FANNIE GinpeErt, 


and 


Hditor Clu Department: 

Dear Sir: We met Friday afternoon at 4 o'clock 
each week during the winter to study the lives of the 
masters, but did not select a name. Tam very thank- 
ful for the help we receive from Erupr, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Newiie PARMEN'TER, 


O* SALE NOTES. Last month proved, as we 
expected, the busiest in our existence. It seems 
that each year the season opens a little later, which 
means that we are deluged with orders, all within a 
very short time, to open almost every school on our 
books. By almost superhuman effort we have gotten 
the first packages out to every person. That rush is 
past and we now stand ready to supplement all orders 
with a carefully selected package for special needs. 

Be particular, in making the order, to give the most 
eareful explanation possible, mentioning as examples 
of style and difficulty, certain pieces. 

The above refers only to On Sale music. We have 
never had a better organization for regular order fill- 
ing or a better stock than we have to-day. Every 
order has our attention the day’ it is received. Our 
discounts can not be bettered, even if they might be 
duplicated. Our terms are made to suit the purchaser. 

Philadelphia is a day nearer the entire West ¢ nd 
South than New York, irrespective of better service. 
Our publications are right, our prices are right, and 
satisfaction is guaranteed no matter what the cost to 
us. 
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A WENTY-FOUR PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIPE ORGAN, by Geo. BE. Whit- 
ing, will be continued on special offer during the cur- 
rent month. This work is planned to meet the require- 
ments of the average elementary student in organ play- 
ing, having a fair pianoforte technié and some theo- 
retical knowledge. It may be taken up in connection 
with, or immediately following, Stainer’s “The Organ,” 
or Rogers’ “Graded Materials for the Pipe Organ,” or 
in fact any elementary organ work. Mr. Whiting is 
an organist and teacher of the widest possible experi- 
ence. His work is of the most practical character. 
The studies embody all varieties of pedal technic in 
conjunction with valuable and interesting manual 
practice, together with many hints on registration. 
Many of these studies may be used as yoluntaries, 
preludes, overtures, and postludes. They are exceed- 
ingly musical and highly original. A pupil having mas- 
tered this work is well prepared to advance to the 
more important organ literature. 
The special introductory price in advance of pub- 
lication during the current month will be 30 cents, 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 
cd * 
USICAL POEMS FOR CHILDEN, by Oc 
tavia Hudson, a little work announced last 
month, is nearly ready, but will be continued on spe- 
cial offer during the current month, The author of 
this work is a teacher of long experience in elementary 
work or with young children, and is well known as a 
This collection of 


writer of this and kindred subjects. 
short pieces is jntended more particularly to develop 
the sense of rhythm and incorporate style and expres- 
sion in playing. The pieces have an added interest in 
that they are accompanied by texts which in most 

i These may be used 
rten work. 


cases may be sung with music. 
for ¢ or private instruction or kinder: 
The price in advance of publication is 20 cents, 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 
eo ok * 


S CHUMANN’S SCENES FROM CHILDHOOD, 

OP. 15, AND ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG, 
OP. 68, will be continued on special offer during 
the current month, Both of these works have been 
added to the Presser Collection. Each Opus may he 
had separately in @ single volume or the two may be 
had combined in one volume. These are the most per- 
fect pieces of the Kind ever written, The pieces con- 
tained in Op. 6S are rather easier than those contained 
in Op. 15, some of them being suited to quite young 
players, while those in Op. 15 are not to be played by 
children only, but may be played to children by their 
elders. No finer teaching material may be found. The 
two works have been prepared in our usual painstak- 
ing manner, all previous editions having been diligently 
compared. 

The special offer price on Op. is 10¢; on Op. 68, 
15 conts, and on Ops. 15 and 68 combined the price 
will be 20 ‘cents, postpaid in each case, if eash accom- 
panies the order. 
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‘Poe COMPREHENSIVE SCALE AND AR- 

PEGGIO MANUAL, by Walter Macfarren, is 
now ready, and the special price is herewith with- 
drawn. This work will be in constant demand. It 
will appeal especially to those desiring a book of scales 
which is absolutely complete in every particular; oie 
which has the scales written out in full with their cor- 
rect fingering, in all keys, in octaves, tenths, 
double thirds, double sixths, double octaves, ete both 
in similar and contrary motion. Also the atieesios of 
the common, dominant and diminished Seven chores 
in all keys in similar and contrary motion including 
also all forms of the minor scale and all’ Aneesities 
for the chromatic scale. The book is printed from 5 : 
cially engrayed, extra large plates and presents a aa 
some appearance. We would be pleased to iid & Bed 
for examination to all who may be interested. ee 
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WE HAVE RECENTLY IMPORTED and bh 

peels for sale a new edition of Liszt's Rhap sited 
This is the only edition published which has pupae! 
15 Rhapsodies contained in one volume car eae 
has been prepared with great care and is ah te 
famous pianist Eugen D'Albert, whose Te by the 
tations are unrivalled. In addition to th ate aad 
volume, each of the Rhapsodies is publishe ae comlets 
in sheet form. The price of the canigilate Separately 
book form, paper, is $2.00, cloth $2.50. ey ” 
discount of 25 per cent. The price me = ena toa 
separately is $1.00, subject to a di: ee Rhapsodte 
cent. Scount of 50 per 

We shall be glad to fill orders, 
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HANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
A large stock of services and music suitable for 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day exercises, in- 
deed, almost every thing published of this character 
is in our stock, and we shall be glad to make selections 
for any one of our patrons jnterested, at our usual 
liberal discounts and terms. 
oa 
YOUTHFUL DIVERSIONS, by Geo. L. Spauld- 
which will be continued on special offer 
during the current month, may pe regarded as a Se- 
quence to the author's widely known “Tunes and 
Rhymes for the Playroom.”” It is a work which may be 
used in the early second grade. It contains 14 pleces 
in various rhythms and styles, chiefly written in the 


keys of C, G and I’, each piece introducing some were 
melody as its middle 
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THE NILES BRYANT 


School of Piano Tuning 


Founded in 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 


One of our graduates earning $5.00 for an hour of easy 
professional work amid pleasant surroundings. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS. 


Our Graduates Earn $5 to $10 per Day the Year Round. 


‘Vorcina and F 

ING tical, Easy and Com- 
plete Course, After two oF three months 
of leisure-hour study at home, you can be- 
in to earn money by tuning. voicing, 
gand repairing planos, When you 

jed our easy, thorough and 
the Niles Bryant 
¢ will grant you 
e© world oyer as 


Niles Bryant, President. 


atentes 
Recurate and 


clear, perso! 


Te 

under our direct personai supervision, 
teaches the student how to regulate any 
plano, and how to repair every mishap 
which may occur toa plano action. 

We Supply FREB to each student, 
a Tune-a-Phone, a full-sized modern up- 
Hehe Piano Action, also all necessary 

ols. 

Many Professional Tuners study 
with uS to perfect themselves in thelr 
art. Scores of musicians take our Course 
that they may be able to care for thelr 
re take Our Course as @ sure means 

ow \KING. We tit our students to command splendid 
to ofits ip Pp ntest of professions. Read what some of 
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jh as 817.0 day, but have every hope of making more. 
Have made as high as Oil 0 eS anEis, 101 Park Ave., brooklyn, N. Y- 
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(Rey.) L. L! Lusk, MeLean, Texas. 
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Battle Creek, Mich., U. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Bookiet, 


‘The Action Model. 


For Brain Workers 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the exhausted and confused 
nervous headache and induces 


prain, relieves ‘ 
A wholesome tonic. 


refreshing sleep- 


. J. STORER Critic 
Compose ite J Theoretical Instruction 


Muzic scri Jand corrected. 
re: nce, manuscripts revised and ¢ 
Lesgons DY Cre ee STi Dirsox Co, Roston. M 
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THE EVERETT PIANO 


@ Every appeal we make for consideration of 
this piano is caused by its oc mpelling attributes— 
principally its saperior tome distinction—its 
tone carrying capacity or vibration—its power, 


ana its singing quality. 


@ Constant striving for the best in tome is 


the secret of our success therein. 
q Everett Tone is tone that Compels. 


@ This definite attribute upholds Everett 


sovereignty among pianos 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Co., Boston 


WE. PRINT & PUBLISH 


EOR 


‘COMPOSERS éDEALERS 


HAVE youA COR POSITION ov DESIRE 


__ Send for our price list 
OTTO ZIMMERMAN &5O 


+ CINCINNAT, 


| MUSIC PRINTERS cENGRAVERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Music LitHocRAPHING 
Company 


114 N. 13TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music Engravers 
and Printers 


_Estimates promptly furnished to composers and pub- 
lishers on Sheet Music, Music Books, Band, Orchestra and 
Octavo Music, ete. HicH GRADE WorK AT REASONABLE 
Prices. Copyrights secured. Manuscripts revised and 
corrected. 


Music Printing 


COMPOSERS AUTHORS TEACHEFS 


Write For Prices 
Plate making. Printing of Sheet Music and Books 
Titles All Styles, Copyrights Secured. 


E. A. Stege Go., 252 W. 47th St., New York 


Music Typography in all its Branches 


"e-@—_Dudley Cc. Limerick =] 


Ne. 10 Gouth Ricks Street, Philadelphia 
(Market above Fifteenth) * 


Send for Itemized Price List 
and Samples 


L BRO 
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colem Pe iladelphia, 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Tre Onty New Viotin 
WITHTHE TRUE: 
OLp ITALIAN TONE 


om a recipe undoubtedly the same as 
and drying-out process over a period of from two to five years. 

“We are thus able to offer a new Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes sweeter and more flexible with every 
month of use. We have long been known as the world’s leading dealers in high-grade Violins, our annual sales 
being from 20,000 to 30,000 Violins. The CREMONATONE is the result of more than 40 years’ experience and is 
backed by the reputation of this house. 5 B 

No. G 1125. A reproduction of the famous King Joseph Guarnerius, of the Hawley collection 
recently sold by us for $12,000—broad, sweet tone. Sold on easy monthly payments, $100.00. 


Write today for a FREE co 
FREE Spots for 2 Fat cong 
Musical Hand-book. Contains color. 
types of Lyon & Healy Cremonatone 
Violins. 300 pages, illustrations, prices 
and descriptions of over 25,000 Musical 
Instruments, all of good’ quality. 


NOTE,—Professionals who havo 
despaired of evor obtaining a satisfac- 
tory Violin outside of the limited stock 
of high-priced old ones, are cordially 
requested to order 9 CREMONATONE 
on soven days free trial. 


* g4 Adams St., Chicago. 


A Musical Novelty in Jewelry 


oD Stick Pins, Breast Pins, Collar or Cuff Pins and 
Cuff Buttons, Suitable for Clubs, Classes and an 
Attractive, Suitable and Lasting Present, for 
Teachers or Pupils. Made of Sterling Silver, 
enameled in black and finished in natural silver or Roman 


Breastpin, 50c 


Gold finish. Notice the three good strong sentiments Stick is Bs 
expressed. h 
Prices 
——— 
Stick Pins in any one sentiment Ae aeee Dene 
Collar or Cuff Pins in any one sentiment . . - -25 N 
Set of three pins of either kind or assorted (con- N 
taining all three sentiments). . + «+ + + + 0/5 N 
BreastyPing Gi © ei ese We Wh Wg es 50 Gelles or N a 
Set of Cuff Buttons and Pins 2 5 oa YS ore a lar, or 
eac! 


For sale by all leading jewelers orcan beha direct fromthe manufacturers 
$d Theodore Presser J. G. Rosengarten Co, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 3725 Fairmount Avenue, Philad’a 


SEND FOR SCRIBNER’S BOOKS ON MUSIC 
SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL LITERATURE LIST 


New and revised edition with notes on the standard and the latest books in every department of : 
MUSIC STUDENTS, MUSIC TEACHERS AND MUSIC LOVERS tmausic 

will find it to their advantage to get this Catalogue, to use in their reading ana -—_ 

) MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION y 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
, or 


Qver 50,000 Copies Sold 


“A MOTHER’S PRAYER” 


By I. B. ARENSTEIN 
The favorite piano solo with Teachers and Students 
Mi 


Med Oras TAGE, PAID 
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“Mow Feet March A Good Schoo! March—1e, Postage Paid 
THEODORE LOHR, Pablisher, 286 Grand St., New York 
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“In Review” will be found to be one of his very best. 
Attention is called to the effect of the “bugle-call” and 
its echo at the beginning and the end of this piece. P. 
Kaiser’s “The Younger Set,” Op. 2, No. 4, isa bright 
little waltz movement, its variety in rhythmic treat 
ment and light running work rendering it particularly 
good for teaching purposes. Paul Lawson’s “Playful 
Kittens” is a genuine first grade piece, both hands 
lying in the treble clef, suited to small hands and 
pleasing in content. 

The four-hand piece is an effective transcription of 
one of the most beautiful numbers from Delibe’s 
famous ballet, “Coppelia,” a “Slavic Theme with 
Variations.” The striking and characteristic theme is 
varied in an interesting manner with a_ brilliant 
finale. 


We have frequent requests for a violin number, in 
ee to which we have this month added Papini’s 
transcription of Handel's celebrated “Largo.” Violin- 
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POOLE PIANOS 


i i i de, artistic 
4 The POOLE PIANO is a strictly high grade, = 
instrument. In points of tone, action, desi. if and dune 
bility, it is unexcelled. It is sold ata reasons je price, 
gives the highest possible intrinsic value ~ 
a Thousands oF POOLE PIANOS have been seid oat 
criminating, critical musical people and are 
unqualified satisfaction. iz 
Contemplative purchasers should not dat tanos in 
our catalogue, Mailed Free. le take ald Sty liberal. 
exchange and our system of easy pa ments Savio without 
We also attend to the delivery © new FD BIO ease! 
annoyance to the purchaser, and entirely 
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STACCATO AND LEGATO. j 


Anton RvuBINSTEIN had this to say in reference 
to women artists: 


“J think ladies ought never to study music as an 
art. At least they ought not to take up the time of 
teachers who are able to teach and make true artists. 
And I will tell you why. There is no question but 
there are twenty musical ladies to one musical man, 
and my own experience is that they learn more quickly, 
have more poetry and, in fact, are more diligent pupils 
than men. But what is the invariable result? When 
a young lady has become a perfect artist some hand- 
some mustache comes along, and she chooses the hand- 
some mustache in preference to art.” 


RicwarpD WAGNER, the composer, was an ardent 
republican in 1849. In the archives of Dresden there 
is a document setting forth a case of high treason 
against the musician. He was accused of having 
written to a friend a letter proposing to turn Saxony 
into a republic. “But whom shall we make president?” 
he asked. “I see nobody competent for the office except 
our present sovereign, Frederick Augustus Tr? 
Trederick Augustus does not seem to have appre- 
ciated the humor of the suggestion that he should 
doff the crown and content himself with the- dignity 
of a republican president. For this flash of uncon- 
scious fun Wagner had to bolt to Switzerland. 


BEETHOVEN had a voice so coarse and harsh that 
once, conducting & rehearsal, when he attempted to 
hum a passage for the ‘cello to show how it should 
go, an involuntary roar of laughter came from the 
orchestra. He turned very red, but afterward him- 
gelf laughed, and the incident passed on pleasantly. 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS, , 


Pupils of Arthur J. Roser. 

Grand Galop Chromatique (4 hds.), Liszt; In the 
Smithy, Parlow; Dance of the Toys, Behr; Autumn 
Days, Lindsay; La Baladine (2 pianos), Lysberg; Biz- 
zarria (12 hands), Pagponcelli. 


Pupils of Mrs. Minnie Mullane. 
Dance of the Bears, Heins; 
bun; Dreams of Youth, Sartorio 
Kern; Fireman's Galop (4 hd 
Itead: Grande Valse Caprice, 
Heins; Valse Caprice, Strelezki. 

Pupils of Mrs. Alice F. Henshaw. 

A May Day (4 _hds.), Rathbun; Class Reception 
(march), Lindsay} Clover’ Blossoms ‘(waltz), Rathbun ; 
fia Grace (4 hds.), Bohm; Ione (intermezzo), Howe; 
Gypsy Dance, Engelmann; Love Dreams, Brown; Ma- 
airka de Concert, Pessard; Festival Processional March 
(8 hds.), Rathbun. 


Pupils of Miss M. C. Baker. 


Cloyer Blossom, Rath- 
Song of the Leaves, 
Waddington; Sunset, 

ngelmann; Rose Fay, 


March, In the Arena (4 hds.), Engelmann; To the 
Dinner, Engelmann; Whispering Zephyrs, Heins; Tar- 
antella, Scotson Clark; Polish Dance (6 hds.), Schar- 


wenka; Sounds of Spring, Wenzel; Frolic of the Butter- 
Tiles. Bohm; Drifting Clouds, Wolff; Polonaise Brillante, 
ecevée. ‘i 


Pupils of H. CO. Zook. 

When the Lights Are Low 
Slumber Song, Mareus; Summer 
Franklin; Song of the Nightingale, Necke ; 
tienne, Ringuet; Heart’s Message, Hayes; 
Dream (4 hds.), Faber. 


Pupils of Miss Viola Jones. 

Military Galop (4 hds.), Labitzky; Mountain Belle 
Schottische, Kinkle; Tarantella, Labierre; Dance of the 
Pansies, Chas Lindsey; Orvetta Waltz, B. B. Spencer; 
Traumeri (4 hds.), Schumann; Silvery Moon, Chas. de 
Janson; Joyful Return (4 hds.), Leon Ringuet. 


Pupils of Louis P. McKay. i 
Music Box, Poldini; The Juggler, Spaulding; Dragon 
Flies, Giinchals; Valse Bpisode, Kern; Polonaise in A, 


(4_hds.), Engelmann ; 
Night Waltz (violin), 
Valse Veni- 
Hungarian 


Chopin. 
Pupils of L. Richmond Thompson. 
Vesper Chimes, W. G. Smith; The Tale of a Bear, 


Sleepy Land, Willoughby Read; For- 
get Me Not, Bertha Metzler; Sunbeam Waltz, E. M- 
Read; Lillies and Violets, Charles Lindsay ; Red Roses, 
c. W! Kern: Sing, Robin’ Sing, G. L. Spaulding ; Merry 
Sallors, H. Engelmann; Fanfare (4 hds.), C. Bohm. 


Pupils of Miss Edna White. 

Chorus; Danse Caprice, Grieg; Minuet (4 hds.), 
Paderewski; In the Park, Williams; My First Waltz, 
Biederman; The Lawn Party, Heins; Old_ Folks at 
Home (variations), Goerdeler; Con Amore, Beaumont ;. 
Spanish Dance (4 hds.), Moszkowski; La Naide, Thome. 


Pupils of Mrs. Cora Pierce Nye. 

Over Hill and Dale (4 hds.), ngelmanits Drip, Drip, 
Dietz; Promenade, Bohm; The_ Village Dance, Carter; 
Maiden’s Wish Waltz, Hummel; Melody, Gurlitt ; Lullaby, 
Gurlitt; Country Dance, Spaulding; Bhe Butterfly, 
Merkel; “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground ; Alla Marcia, 
Rorersiy Concert Etude, MacDowell; Le Papillon, Le- 
vallee. 


Pupils of the Chicago Piano College. 

Butterfly, Merkel; Rondo_ d'Amour, 
Idillio, Lack; Spinning Song, Mendelssohn ; 
Japriccioso, Mendelssohn ; Valse Brillante, Chopin. 


Pupils of Miss Anne L. Dillon. 
Valse Venetienne, Ringuet; March of Dwarts, Holst ; 
Joys of Spring, Geibel; Narcissus, Nevin; A May Day 
(6 hds.), Rathbun ; Aragonaise, Massenet ; Steeple Chase, 
Fink; Spring Flowers (6 hds.), Behr; Dance of the Hay- 
makers (4 hds.), Wilson; Silver Stars Mazurka, Bohm. 


G. L. Spaulding ; 


Van Westerhout; 
Rondo 


TAKE THEM OUT. 
Or Feed Them Food They Can Study On. 


When a student begins to break down from lack of 
the right kind of food, there are only two things to 
do; either take him out of school or feed him properly 
on food that will rebuild the brain and nerve cells. 
That food is Grape-Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., saying: “A 
short time ago I got into a bad condition from over- 
study, but Mother having heard about Grape-Nuts food 
began to feed me on it. Tt satisfied my hunger better 
than any other food, and the results were marvelous. 
I got fleshy like a good fellow. My usual morning 
headaches disappeared, and I found I could study for 
a long period without feeling the effects of it. 

“My face was pale and thin, but is now round and 
has considerable color. After I had been using Grape- 
Nuts for about two months I felt like a new boy al- 
together. I have gained greatly in strength as well as 
flesh, and it is a pleasure to study now that I am not 
bothered with my head. T passed all of my examina- 
tions with a reasonably good percentage, extra good in 
some of them, and it is Grape-Nuts that has saved me 
from a year's study in entering college, 

“Wather and mother have both been improved by the 
use of Grape-Nuts. Mother was troubled with sleep- 
less nights, and got very thin, and looked careworn. 
She has gained her normal strength and looks, and 
sleeps well nights.” ‘There’s a Reason.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville” in ples. 
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PROMPTLY — ECONOMICALLY — SATISFACTORILY 
By THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The unique but reasonable eae ed ta ie musioteating ane! revolutionized 
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of their needs, and perfected during twenty policy followed by this house in 
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blish Modern Teaching Mater: al; 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 
(Continued jrom puge 717) 


“On Saturdays we have a class for theory, talks 
on work in music, composition classes, ete., with 
which all seem very much in love. This work is 
quite gratuitous on my part, and is giving the class 
a solid foundation in their musical studies. In spite 
of my conscientious efforts to influence the pupils to 
become good musicians, yet parents very often cancel 
their children’s lessons with me, acting on the advice 
of so-called ‘friends,’ in order to send them to a 
teacher who charges an exorbitant fee, seems but 
a superficial individual, and who takes no further 
interest in pupils when -the door closes on them after 
their lessons. My musicales seem to give pleasure 
to both pupils and friends, but we never hear of 
suc exercises being given by the teacher I have 
just mentioned. Can you, or any of the ‘Com 
panions of the Rounp ‘TaBLe’ give me advice in the 
matter? I confess it is a problem that puzzles me- 

“Next mail I hope to send some studio thoughts 
and experiences to our table. 

“Would you kindly tell me how the trills should 
be played in measures 26, 28 and 29 of Chopin's 
Ballads in A flat? Do the grace notes in measures 


26 and 28 come before the beat, or with it, delaying 
the trilly” 7 
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Have any of the “Companions of the Rounp TABLE” 
ever tried to deal directly with a situation like that 
suggested in the foregoing? If so we should all be 
glad to know something of the method and the result. 
It seems to be a case, however, in which only general 
advice is available. In nearly every other depart- 
ment of life work, from barbers to lawyers, cre- 
dentials are necessary. But the musical profession, 
like the medical, seems to be peculiarly liable to 
quacks and fakes, with whom extravagant self-asser- 
tion takes the place of reliable credentials. As long 
as this ms to be eagerly swallowed by a too 
gullible public, what can be done to correct the abuse? 
‘As a general rule in trills the emphasis comes 0” 
the note on which the trill is made. Ordinarily the 
trill would begin on G flat in measure 26 of your 
example, and the stress would remain on the samo 
note. But the two grace notes transfer the stress to 
the note above. Accordingly the trill will be played 
as follows, the F coming exactly with the chord in 


the bass: 


, 

4 

@é ua) = 
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cy 


Measure 2S is played in the same manner. Measure 
99 is played in the usual manner or as follows: 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


p nty-ninth annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
a eational ‘Association will be held at Columbia _Uni- 
S York City, from Friday, December 27, to 
31, ‘This is the first meeting of the 
held in the winter. It is thought by 
y of its members that such a time 
‘and at least the Os is worth 
chee 1 sessions will begin on friday morning an 
eee ni gessirday Boon, On Monday morning they 
cor be resumed, ‘and will close either ‘Luesday noon of 
be; rnoon. Details of the full program are not yet ready 
after nouncement, but there will be much to interest 
for ypranch of the muusic-teaching profession. Informal 
Every ices on various specialties will be arranged. Re- 
conferences, “pected irom, committers that have been at 
ports ite the last meeting. Important papers upon a 
wl ty of subjects Will be presented for discussion. 
va the ‘Association no longer undertakes extensive 
Though the, vor. four choice, recitals, Will Ye provided. 
concer ieial ill be issued about November 1, 
The oot be distributed throughout the country. 
and_ will be, Wiveto receive it and thus know whit the 
Persoration is aoing will confer a favor if they will send 
Associa mes and addresses to the wsecretary, Ralph L. 
their name Connecticut. 
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c. G. Sonne T. Baldwin, “Music Courses fn 
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Hperation 2 Dre TM Rossiter BES ate, “Musical Degrees ;” 
cation 18 "prat jn Musical Education.” “The 
Waldo 5. red of Organists will co-operate in making 
American Cost memorable meetings of the associa- 
one os he as other most excellent features have been 
Numerous inal fee for membership in the asso- 
moe and those desiring to take part in the 
most commendable jnstitution are referred 
81 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 
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Francis Mactennen, the American tenor who sa 
“parsifal” with the Henry W. Savage English Grand opera 
Company in America, has just been engaged for five years 
as leading tenor at the Berlin Koyal Opera House. “This 
is another instance of the exceilence of the members of 
the casts provided by some of the English opera compa- 
nies in America. 

‘A new building with an auditorium to be devoted to 
musical and masonic events will be erected in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. ‘The hall will be able to seat 2,500 people 
and ean accommouate the largest choruses and orches- 
tras. A large modern pipe organ with electric action 
and detached console will be installed. Wilkesvarre is 
the home of the Concordia Singing Society, which won 
the Kaiser prize at the last Northeastern Sangerfest. 
The society is under the direction of Adolph Hansen. 

Tun new ‘cellist of the Kneisel Quartet willybe Willem 
Willeke. He is a native of Holland and has®made sev- 
eral successful European tours. 


REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 

1. Melodies and How to Harmonize Them, by Ed- 
mondstoune Duncan (Vincent Music Co., Pub- 
lishers) . 

2. Life and Work of Alfred Bruneau, by Arthur 
Hervey (John Lane, Publisher). 

83. Biography of Antoinette Sterling, by M. Sterling 
MacKindlay. 

Tue first one, entitled ‘Melodies and How to 
Harmonize Them,” will prove to be a great help to 
students of composition. The author has treated the 
matter historically and has given a large number of 
well-selected examples to exhibit the gradual evolution 
of the modern freedom of the harmonic treatment of 
Melody. While the work is not a treatise on harmony, 
it will be found an invaluable supplement to any and 
all of the standard works on this branch of the art 
of music. 

The second book is a sketch of the life and work 
of Alfred Bruneau, one of a series of books being 
published with the title “Living Masters of Music.” 

M. Bruneau holds an assured position in the front 
rank of European composers. He had as collaborator 
the late M. Zola, Together they produced severa! operas, 
none of which, unfortunately, have as yet been heard 
on this side of the ocean. 

From this sketch one may gather the impression 
tsat M. Bruneau is an artist with lofty ideals and 
very decided opinions, and with the courage of his 
convictions. The story of his life with its struggles 
and successes is just the kind of book to act like a 
tonie on the young artist who is growing fainthearted 
in his effort to secure place and recognition in the 
world of Music. 

The third book on our list is a biographical sketch 
of the late Antoinette Sterling, by her son, M. Sterling 
MacKindlay. This is a book that the reader, having 
begun to read, will find it impossible to lay down 
until he reaches the word finis. One does not know 
which to admire most, the greatness of the artist, 
or the noble character of the woman. One of the 
charms of the book is the delightful glimpse it gives 
of life in London during the two closing decades of 
the last century. Authors, actors, artists, men famous 
in science and polities, and leaders in the world of 
fashion all join in their admiration of and warm 
friendship for the American singer, whose simple 
kindly ways endeared her to all who had the good 
fortune to meet her, just as surely as her marvellous 
gift of song captivated all hearers. 


TROUBLE FROM COFFEE. 


People Beginning to Learn about the Drug. 


“Coffee treated me so badly that I want to tell 
people about it, and if you can use my letter, I will 
be glad. 

“J am forty-five years old and have drank coffee all 
my life. I have felt bad for years and did not know 
what ailed me. Sometimes I would have to press my J 
hand against my heart, I would be in such pain and 
I got so I could hardly do my work. My head would 
feel heavy and dizzy, and many a time I got so blind 
I just had to drop down or else I would have fallen. 

“I felt bad all over. My feet would swell and hurt 
me. A friend of mine asked me to try Postum and 
stop drinking coffee. I tried the Postum, but it was 
some days before I got hold of the right way to make 
it. My heart disease and dropsy disappeared and [ 
got entirely well. 

“There is much in making it. Tt has to be boiled 
longer than ordinary coffee, but when TI got it made 
good, it was fine, and now IT wouldn't have coffee aa 
my house at all. I am sure that Postum saved m: 
life, and I am now perfectly well. IT send you ned 
names of about twenty people that have been Raita 
by leaving off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

Tt’s worth while to read “The Road to Wellvill oo 
in pkgs. 7 
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FOR 
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HOME 
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Orchestral and 
Vocal Works 


in the following Simplified Arrange- 
ments 


I. ORCHESTRAL - WORKS 


Arrangement A. Piano, String - Quintet 
and Flute. ; 
Arrangement B. Harmonium, 


String-Quintet and Flute. 


Piano, 


Il. VOCAL-WORKS - 


(a) Works of a purely devotional character, 
with accompaniment for Organ and 
String-Quintet. 

(b) inne aunuule for either Church or 
Concert-room, with accompaniment 
for Organ or Harmonium and String- 
Quintet. : 

(c) Secular vocal works, with accompani- 
ment for Harmonium, Piano, String- 
Quintet and Flute. 


Parts for Wind or Percussion 
instruments can be added ad “hz- 
tum, and moreover are already 
available in our 

“ Orchesterbibliothek” 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 


24. W. 20th St. New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should not 

fail to exam- i 


fox 
ine the G 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed on 
application, 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
Wererooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St.. NEW YORK 


CLASS PINS 


Special designs for musical clubs and classes, 
Write for illustrations to the manufacturers, 


BENT & BUSH 
15 School St., - - Boston, Mass, 


Pipe @rgaus of Highest Grade 
ELECTRIC, TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
OR MECHANICAL ACTIONS 


Emmons Howard - - Westfiela, Mass, 


50 CENT FOLIOS OF ORGAN 


FOR PIPE OR REED ORGAN M SIC 

Each of the three books named below Soules 6. 
of music beautifully printed from engraved plat 4 Pages 
cellent paper, and handsomely bound in linpetes OM €x- 
can be rolled without damaging. “Bach of p torm that 
sells for 50 cents net, postpaid, ese books 

TWENTY ORGAN MARCHES 

64 pages of marches for pipe or reed et 

wenteaee postpaid, ed organs, 
THIRTY-NINE ORGAN P| 

64 pages of preludes for pipe or res oDES 


Price, 50 


cents net, postpaid. Price, 50 
FORTY-THREE ORGAN OF 

64 pages of offertories for pipe or teed ¢REORIES 

cents net, postpaid. S- “Price, 50 
ALL FOR CHURCH Usp 
THE LORENZ PUBLISHING co 

150 Fifth Ave. 216-218 W, Fy 

New York Dayton, Ohi” ° 


; ' 
Springtim € 
VOICES. “WORDS AND ATRREN's 


— MC BY 
MRS. E. L. ASHFORD 
Price, $1.00 


This cycle consists of five yer. 
gongs, intended to be sung by chidraretty and w 
the Sones are connected by interludes, th 
complete, or any of the songs may be i . 8 
Phe deemed advisable to produce the Cac | be used 
action, complete directions are given foo Costume’ Should 
wordsand music are such as will proce fOr this 
to children, besides being of genuing ant 
of the songs are as follows: “Voice of the crit, Py 
Robins,” “ Bullercups and Daisies,” "ry, 2 South Wing,- titles 
“Away to the Woods.” © Bigot 

The songs are all highly characteristic. an 


ments, while admirably supportl d th 
pleasing. Pporting the voicas, all ar 


~ THEO. PRESSER, 17 


Acco 
es 


12 Chestaut St., Phila P, 
ea > Pa, 


(A staff of musical 


s. 2 experts is employed to answer ques- 
tions sent in by Er 


x t UDE readers. Questions should be 
written on one side of the paper only and not witb. 
other things on the same sheet. The writer's full ad~ 
Gress must be given in every case or the questions will 
receive no attention. In no case will the writer's name 


be printed. Questions that h i 
: dues s est will 
not receive attention.) Pat Reena iy 


Sa 


Mrs. J. B. Y'.—Francis 


Louis, Mauri pions: wast barn: jath Bore 


us, October 18, 1850. He studied at the 
marl poneee itory in 1866-70. His principal teachers 
were gee ee) and Marmontel (Piano). He 
ris and i . 

ae composer and a ete eal 8 Ene ae 
operettna. geritten_ some lighter works on the order of 
style of the old ms8° ® Mystery with music after the 
Testes a os cual or mystery plays, called I'Enfant 
eyinne aa mu sue Setting of Romeo and Juliet; @ 

e “Hymne a la Nuit” and numerous light 


Pieces for pj 
of Thome fete etc. Among the leading pieces 
Dillions Roses,” “gee: “Arlequin et Columbine,” “Pa~ 


Mns. D. Hy Scaramouche,” “Simple Confession.” 


2 t is th it 
to fill a ee € custom to employ a whole res 
editors now ee Mm any kind of matte. but the best 
instance in’ a Pe use a whole note similarly. For 
half note wouln Sure of three-quarter metre a dotted 

ee 


whole not be-employed to fill the bar and not & 
Cc M.—in 
always ‘the sopmxed quartet the highest voice 1s most 


he soprg 
the tenor and then) the next being the contralto, the? 


be taken en the bass. ‘Ty, 7 may 
Y any voice. ie melody, however, 

@ soprano,» YlC®, although it is usually given to 

ts written in 


he 


the treble clef are sung a 
piteh than files tones sound 
in. 


led are one octave lower !2- 


vigh She Would haye thee Ie Figs a coEenn 
as tenor clog 

placed upon ling eet Properly a note 

cle “(the fourth HegPMisitg theDugh the mide of ts 

f 0: ai 

the stag mde or the’ G Ze statt) the same pitch @ 


whi 
fortunately the wae treble 
employed ‘in 

Seen man. 


on the first leger line below 


enor clef iG G clef ts employed. Un 


© Parts of 


Y edit America. In fact we have 
ten used! aw! ea of Popular quartets where it bas: 
is now pei Tae eele clef should have been used. 


ser exag fr onoun 
What 


for {gt 
a fo :, “chord of the sixth, H 

S nary the triad, the simplest chord! 
vals oe: Ndamentar might imply, is made UP O 
& fifth (ott distanes TOO, while the other tw?" 
TOMES altered yeMed (major or min 
figures oye,t®, Show the fund 


the harm. 

tay ony employed, a triad 
§ soeMental yw ployed, tey- 
rva @ ar au no: 
onYals are arithmetical rele that ig a bass ” 


= - no @: 

ass n, other y S 
Ne ote, WEE Note heer vest 
8, en t reces the fund: mtal is lowe) 
abbrette aversion’ third of the original triad forms 


‘lled the chord of the sixth. 


lamental and fifth to oe 
The other “invers!the 
he original triad forms {o,. 


ony,” or 


oy 


=e 

also fp Studi? use Cropeclocity studies, you cannot, a 

: Tinges \ Velocity Studies, Op. 2) 

; en Activity, "Op, 740, You wi 

. Sch MacDowell Studies, OP: iy 

sued py tt, and also Arthur Foote) 
‘ep or’ mo,f, StMe publisher, cont 


Ss _ “Perp 
of Blvegh tual 


Stowjowski’s wyptleuse | 
ist. Por pieces of 8, Ying 
Mm, & Deserted Farm, " 


8 “Woodland Set Seas 


gt the 
* ving Wmbers; oa 
rom the “iireside Scenes 


t 
Will furnish abundety 


Singing tone, val" 
Ss which should mtv” 
© the teacher's repert? 
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A. B. M.—The proportion of practising time to be 

1 given to exercises must depend largely upon the tempera- 
‘ ment and abilities of the individual pupil. Some hands 
‘ acquire and retain facility very easily, while others have 
, to work constantly and unremittingly to keep from losing 
, What they have gained at the expense of untold effort. 
1 There are hardly two great pianists of the present prob- 
hbly who would agree as to exactly the amount necessary 
to be devoted to exercises, for they would invariably give 
simply their own personal predilection. Tf, however, 
three hours are devoted to practising, it is safe to say 
that from one hour to one hour and a half should be 


given up to finger exercises. Then from ae potas 
to one hour for studying pieces, and half a 
n the other hand, there 


the review of old pieces, ete. O oe 
are pianists of ability who play relatively, fey micas 
exercises, but maintain that the proper $ and the repe- 
Involves the practise of so many ioe ae uflicient mate- 
tition of so many phrases as to furnisl sii ee agreed 
rial of a nature similar to finger exercises. nds upon the 
upon one point, however, that more er alert atten- 
| manner of practising, the concentration, ractise rather 
tion, the insistence upon slow, rhythmical DUNC ong 
‘than the exact subdivision of time emp Oli oo oner 
the most useful finger exercises are thé sown tt Diccuna 
Pischna” published by Theo. Presser ; Oe Eee as by Mac- 
Exercises, the two books of techulenl ies re then the 
vowell, published by Breitkopf and Mart ts chor at 
whole ‘series of exercises by Isidore Pbi'p xercises for 
the Paris Conservatory—‘Daily Stats, valuable), ‘Tech- 
Independence of the Fingers” (especial Ds reises in Bx- 
nical Exercises for the Left Hand, orcises,” “School 
tension,” “The Trill,” “One Hour of CoE exhaustive 
of Double Notes,” “School of Oa 1) In addition, 
in their scope and exceedingly usef). inoa, have 
special methods, such as the Disco e 


‘i is method by 
their own exercises. See the books on tat by ‘Marie 
Malvina Brée, published b: 


y Schirmer, 
The 
F Prentner, published by jeal works en- 


odore Presser. 

T. L. D.—There are two important ue Tuite taken 
titled “Pelleas and Melisaade. One te Patrick Camp- 
from incidental music composed, for Nit A” arama, DY 
bell’s London production of Maeter ind opera, taking 
Gabriel Fauré; the other is the Sea alterations, bY, 
Macterlinek's play as. @ testy pan eeank with baa 
C 2] a This opera re ie works § 
Bee ees two epoch-making one pelleas and 
the death of Wagner. New York will at the Manhattan 
Melisande" during the coming season American singer, 
Opera House with Mary Garden, {he ci os Melisande, 
who created the part in Paris, in the 


. enerally 

Supscrispr.—"The Dream of Gerontlus” x 
conceded to be Sir Edward Plgar's Sen giv 
Individual achievement. It has vork Worcester 
quently in England, but in New 


=e at a festiv M 
and other American cities, in Paris txpressed great ad 
Diisseldorf, where Richard Strauss / 


s expresvorks in the 
RRISTioe vor ite beuutles. hears Jatese 5 


” seem 
“phe Kingdom pre- 


ET ; 
orat “ne Apostles’? ane | ier work, e 
meine ae Jnspiration of the {thought without th 


Sent an added complexity of mus 
Same vitality of characterization. seaiiy/atin® the fourth 
tomical)s 
St. By Tre impossible anatom cr vant in eer 

na facia guguld be 2 et to the fount fins 
cular action, as the tendon Mii rth finger, those fingers 


asses th h the tendon 0 dence 0: e idore 
fumpenier te activity. a ne ingeliy by emp DE agers 
fan be greatly cultivated, PTT ondence Of jin, pest eX 


Philipp’s “Ixercises for mns. as- 
elsewhere iotcired to fin dese fhe fingering 1 the mse 
a arrange tl admit ES 
tages" that gry. the fourth eu aa often evade 
of ‘anot r, In this way sible. 
culties tint seems well-nigh imposs 
tedly i enry 
AyAMERICAN Compose Un er eneration 
Merican osers 0! von verse. 4 
Ko Nadigy comp grederiek 8. COPE a¢her 13 at 
Somerville, Mass., in The tadl 
“upervisor’of music in the Pion. i z 
He was his son's first instructOT 1), George Mt 
With the late Stephen mers “gos he wer’ os, WE 
and CN. Allen. (violin). IM ovat and oth’ 
Where ‘he ‘studied with Mandy yforme 
eVeral orchestral works af 
Seid fn 4s06, he returned (0,109 “while, 
aught musie at Garden C Wadley has beet three sym 
cumgPosition, More recently io" yas Graerewsi Pl a 
. compos in Wurope. f f 
tphonies, Tone aE which 62 nes the overtures 
sine ee? Sever: ites for OF ras. QO} 
oe Eonea ised two comic Orr joe eae a 
“iQong his ‘latest works, ik, well conetrecided eredit 


Salome,” ig a striking WC pehestra, 


~out, britlia d 

BAG Mdantly score , 6, 

American music. in. Newton, Mass» T7306, 
Fr, nin a Universit for 

Bis7i 8, sCeuverse. PS pom Tareas Ing a, SOntE ick 

With’ highodt Wanors in music, ¢ ‘ith 

Wlano aA ion after further Sy wher 

San, a violin. to Muni he 


‘aAermann, he wen thers. Here 
spenors, having a symphony ™) o pas t 
b Since his returhy Frarvard 
nesland Gonservatory, and at Ming 

‘Steg WS successively insttNCl ins 
tioe2g in 7907 to devo two 


{lo Symphonic poems 
532d oreh, Whitman, “Niga 
the ore ee eee after. whit a 
feter,” Op. ip; “Dramatic Seon’ 4p 
in@ma by Peroy MacKaye, OP. -3 
“tone act, “Phe Pipe of Desi 
OD. 21, snecessfully 
not Hoos, His Ie 
Bly, or solo voices, CM 
a the recent Wore Enos 


orus 


AS also yy 3, t 
In SO written songs, DU os 
langle larger forms. His ™ 


Uy keNess and preadth of style, 
“0, expressiveness. 


SrupEnt.—leruccio Busoni, at present, has charge of 
the advanced classes in piano playing at the Vienna Con- 
servatory where he replaces Emil Sauer, the well-known 
yirtuoso. Busoni was born near Florence, April 1, 
1866, the son of Ferdinando Busoni, a clarinet player 
and Anna Weiss, his wife, a pianist. Busoni's first in- 
struction was from his mother. At the age of nine he 
appeared in_ Vienna. Here he _ studied under Hans 
Schmidt, and at Graz under Dr. Mayer, after which he 
made a concert tour of Italy. At the age of seventeen 
he became 4 member of the celebrated Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Bologna, after a searching examination and test 
of his abilities. In 1886 he went to Leipzic with a 
view to devoting himself to composition. He had to 
support himself, and in 1888 he became a teacher at the 
Helsingfors Conservatory; in 1890 he went to the Mos- 
cow Conservatory after winning the Rubinstein prize for 
composition. Later he came to Boston as a piano teach- 
er at the New England Conservatory. During his stay 
in America he appeared at concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and in chamber concerts. In 1893 
he returned to Europe, making Berlin his headquarters. 
He has made concert tours to Nngland, Paris, etc. He 
has one of the most remarkable techniques of any living 
pianist, although his performances are often deficient in 
emotional warmth. As a composer he has a long list of 
works including an orchestral suite, two string quartets, 
a ballet-scene, a symphonic tone poem, a violin concerto, 
a coneert-piece for piano and orchestra, a piano concerto 
in which a male chorus is introduced in the finale 
(strange as this may seem, we have as precedent Bee- 
thoven’s “Choral Fantasia’) an overture to a comedy, a 
suite “In Armor,” ete, but his most remarkable Ik 
is as an arranger of Bach's organ works for the piano, 
his transcriptions and new editions of works by Liszt, 
ete, and his edition with many hints for interpretation 
and technical suggestions of the first part of the “Well- 
‘Tempered Clavichord.”” In nis Bach transcriptions, and 
in the performance of them, Busoni stands alone to-day. 


Inquiner.—The subject of the Gregorian modes, thelr 
make-up, the harmonization of melodies according to 
their scales, is receiving new and vital impulse. In the 
Catholic Church the Gregorian music has superseded all 
else; composers are increasingly availing themselves of 
the ‘possibilities for new expression. While Beethoven 
hhas made some use of model harmonization, notably in 
his string quartets, they were not in much evidence 
among the romantic composers. Brahms, however, has 
feturned to. the idea and many of his most beautiful 
themes are harmonized according to model harmony and 
not according to the major and minor scale triads. The 
modern French composers, especially Gabriel Fauré and 
Claude Debussy, have largely founded their harmonic 
style upon model harmonization. A brief and practical 
text book is that by Louis Niedeymeyer and) Joseph 
FOrtigue, entitled “Gregorian Accompaniment,” “trans. 
lated and revised by Wallace Goodrich. While primarily 
intended for the organist, it is equally valuable to the 
student wishing to, become acquainted with this re- 

arkable system of, harmonization. Treatise and ap- 
pendix occupy but 96 pages. It is published by Novello, 
ower & Uo, New York. 

‘A, §. V.—Sharps or flats in parentheses are added merely 
as a precaution to reassure the reader that these acci- 
dentals are correct. They are used in modulatory pas- 
sages, or in any case where the exact nature of the 


harmony might be in doubt. 

p. T. B.—Guy d@’Hardelot, one of the most capable and 
fr ative of women composers in France, was born in the 
effective Trance, She is now. Mrs. Rhodes, resides In 
south ae and has visited America once, She is known 
Peinelpally as a composer of songs, of which the most 


alar is ‘Sans Toi.” 
ae SCRIE Crescendo and diminuendo cannot act- 
eose wroduced on the piano as upon wind, brass or 
ually be Piiments in which the tone is constantly under 
string trol of the player. In the case of the piano, the 
tbe E en once struck cannot of couise be modified, con- 
keys Wily the. piinist has to produce the illusion of 
sequen Ha or diminuendo by making each note a stepping 
erescend it were, to greatev or lesser volume of tone. 
ue nerease or sensibly diminish (except by some 
e) each note, but he can indicate a course of 
fication which Jeads the listener to believe that 
veal grescendo or diminuendo. This 
be. ciple must influence *ue teacher in directing his pu- 
prince 


pils how to produce aynamie shading. 


Dip you ever consider that musie is one art that 
P ebsolutely pure? The sculptor may so shape his 
red or his marble statue that it shall suggest evil 


clay nts, The artist may put on the canvas the 
thee aie drinking scene, and bring all the 
bacchan life before you and into your 


jon of human A ; 
fala Byen the architect, with the aid of 


arts of decoration, may contrive rather to 
uplift mankind. But musie never can 
ade by itself a means or a voice of degradation. 
ag » mate it to words that aré flegrading, and 
ae at apart You may cluster about 3t degrading 
i and so drag it down. Prt thé voice of 
asso a conn be so perverted as to be other than 
ee and clean and sweet.—.yman Abbott. 
a yoice 8 


ada 
jmagination. 


subsidiary 
injure than 


i ighest nc epacher must not 
x rain the highest success a teac m 
ee the requisite intellectual qualities and 


only pos! i she must have a character so strong 
education ot the children will look up to her and 
and clean 1 Tmple to higher planes of living. She 
follow her fie enthusiastic, love the work, and have 


should also b 


+ for the children in both suecess and 
ympathy for 
such a Sym 


spay will feel towards her much as they 
failure oo. e = loving mother. And finally 
would ease tact to deal wisely with the chil- 
she should vous dispositions intrusted to her care. 
her or eb te health and energy enough to carry out 
There 


‘ a 
11 the preseribed wor. 
a 


SYNTHETIC SERIES 
PIANO , PIECES 


FLORENCE A. GOODRICH 


forming a set of easy synthetic studies with annotations, 
showing the method of reconstructing and memorizing, 
based upon the theory of sequence formation presented in 
Goodrich’s “Guide to Memorizing.” A study of these 
pieces after the manner fully explained in the annotations 
and illustrations will at once open up to the student a more 
comprehensive viewpoint of the nature or structural plan 
of musical composition; they afford invaluable mental 
training ; will make all Finger Exercises and Etudes mean 
more as musical studies, and will be certain to incite the 
student, to look into the structural nature of all musical 
compositions taken up for study and practice. They 
provide a system for memorizing, and are in themselves 
attractive, pleasing and interesting compositions, which 
is a proof of the soundness of the principles upon’ which 
they are constructed. Published in the “Summy Edition” 
in three parts, each part containing five pieces. 


Price: Part I, 75c; Parts II and III, each $1.00 


THE VERY FIRST 
LESSONS AT THE PIANO 


BY 
MRS, CROSBY ADAMS 
Revised and Enlarged, Price $1.00 


The success of this book in its original form was 
most satisfactory, in fact, rather unusual. With 
most teachers the inclination might well have been 
to rest content to leave it as it was, eyen though, 
‘|| through practical daily experience with it, improve- 
ments did suggest themselves. Mrs. Adams, how- 
ever, is an untiring worker with a natural desire to 
provide the very best that her talents and experience will 
afford—hence the revision of her book. In its revised 
form none of the original features are omitted, but cer- 
tain ones have been made still more practical; others 
have been made more useful by extension and new ones 
have been added. Its improvement in every way will at 
once be recognized by all who have used the original book. 
In its make-up it remains unchanged. The new matter, 
all told, involving an enlargement of some twenty pages, 
made necessary the slight raise in price. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


| PUBLISHERS 


i) 220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHING MATERIAL 


Stray Thoughts for the Piano 
By H. ENGELMANN. 


1. In Summer Fields. (Scherzando) goc. 
2. Chasing Butterflies. ( Tarantelle)goc. 
3. On the Dreamy Hudson. (Waltz) 


6oc. 
4. Brooklet and the Willow. (Triplets) 


oc. ; 
5. Dance Grotesque (Caprice) 50c. 
To introduce these excellent teaching pieces, all of 


which are carefully fingered, the five will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 30c. \ 


{ 


Our catalog free for the asking i 


co., 


New York 


To Choir Singers «9°. 


to one person of the 
Choir and Class Voice-Book, Price 50c, for names and 
| addresses of six live choir leaders and 25c (half-price), 


F. W. WODELL, (Author) 
600 Picrce Sidg. Copley §g, Boston, Mass. 


M. A. POND & 


148 Fifth Avenue 


THREE LATEST SONGS 


a “The Creat White Way” 
‘Sitting By the Oid Heerth Stone To-night Girls” 
‘ “Take Me Back tc Dear Old Jamestown” 
Three Best Songs of To-day Don't be without them 
25c each or ali three 65c im stamps 


MRS. J. D. 
CRANESVILLE, - BROWNING We VA. 


HYMNS AND PROCESSIONALS ; 


Composed spectally for and sung in the 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER, N. Y. 


A book of Bfty-four pages, inctading the well known We 
“0 Porfect Love,” the popular **We March to Victory" nd thine engstems 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE, Postpaid, 5@ 
. B cts, 
CLARK & CO., 757 Broadway, N. ¥. . 


Please mention FHE ETUDE when addressing 


our advurtibers. 


) 
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=|| We beg to announce the 
publication, as a complete 
work, in time for the 
FALL TERM 


“A Study of the 
Appreciation 
of Music” 


Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Daniel Gregory Mason 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR STUDENTS, 
ESSIONALS and NON-PROPESSIONALS 


CLOTH, $1.50 
It presents, in untechnical language and pto- 
gressive order, the main facts of musical structure 
and history, from the simplest folk songs and 
dances up to the Symphony of Beethoven. 


Musiea! Supptemes 


referred to in the text, specially edited and 
annotated by the authors, are published in one 
separate volume or in single numbers. 

We shall be pleased to correspond with those 
desiring to include the work in their curriculum 
for the coming year. 

Special terms on application. 


TO COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 
MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 


PROF 


THe H.W. GRAY CO. 


21 BAST 17th STREET,  * NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for 


NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 


fi LONDON 


SWALLOWS RETURN 


The latest and best piano solo written by the 
celebrated composer of Robin's Return, Lean- 
der Fisher, Beautiful and original. Postpaid 
to you for 15 two cent stamps, from 


THE EBERLE MUSIC CO.,86 West Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEV 
nor 


LYON & HEALY 


Pipe Organs 


ed Finest Pipe Organ Works inthe United States 
Tubular and Electro-Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs of the Highest Type 


Organists and Clergymen are invited to write for a copy 
(free) of “Modern ‘Tendencies in Pipe Organ Buildin gf? 
{stimates promptly furnished. Organs from $1,500 to $50,000. 
Jecont examples of our work: St. John’s Episcopal, Troy, 
NV; Ponco de Leon Avenue Baptist, Atlanta, Ga.; German: 
in Music Hall, Akron, Ohio; Hirst Baptist, Oklahoma 
Okla.; St. Panl’s copal, Winona, Minn.; Thomas 
Orchestra Organ, Chicago; Church of Our'Lady of Sorrows, 
Ohicago. 


Pipe Organ Exhibition Hall (the only one in America) 
Address 41 Adama St., Chicago 
Works: Battle Creek, Mich. 


THANKSGIVING MUSIC 


In anticipation of the annual demand for music 
suitable for Thanksgiving Services, we have pre- 
pared the following list of Anthems and solas, any 
of which we would be pleased to send to our 
patrons for examination, 

ANTHEMS FUR THANKSGIVING BAY, 
And God Said arth (Mixed Voice 
Simper ees bh petad 6158 a5. cone | | 
allelujah, ‘'Messiah,'* itandol: 2251) l goto 
it nation,’ Haydn, 06 


@. £ 
avens aré Telling, The, *'C 
Sein tes thee'O God, 


Y kA i} 

pbilote Deo, f, Or Fields. cscs eer 49 

et the Peoyse Praise Thee, W. Uarier. 08 

Let the Righs+ous Be Glad,'C. Darnton, AB 


qord of Harvest (Mixed Voices), Bracket 
sia 5 geval Noise Uate i 


re a 


whet 
O Be Joyful in the Lord, Jubiiate Deo in G, 45 


O Be Joyful in t 
Berthold ‘Tours 2... . 
0 Lord, How Manifold Are 
BATHDY eantiewn cow naan savannas oie ease ad 
O Praise the Lord, All Ye Nations, H.P. Danks .06 
© Praise God in His Holiness, Whitfield. ..... 
Praise the Lord, Ye Servants, J. M. Cram 
Praise the Lord, All Ye Nations, Miske 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem (Harve 
Darnton eee 
Praise Ye the Harton 
Praise the Lord, A, W, Lansing 
Praise Ye the Lord (Irom Cantata ‘‘Nain 
Homer A, Norris........... 
Rejoice in the Lord, A, Berridge... . 
To Thee, O Lord, Our Hearts We Raise (Mixed 
Voices), Dressler ..+ss5 veneer veneee 2 


SOLOS IN SHEET PoRM, : 
Crown Him Lord of All (High Voice), Henry 


Parker... 
Crown Him Lo: 
Henry Parker . 
Crown Him Lord o: 
Parker a 

© Give Thanks ( Dp lit ae 
Praise the Lord (Medium Voice), Rupes... 73 
Song of Praise, A (Medium Voice), G. Goublier 39 
We allow Mberal discounts on large or smati 
quantities and our usual promptness in executing 
orders maye be depended upon. We only og 
gest that all orders be sent in at the earlies: SUS 
sible date so as toallow sufficient time aud 
hearsals. e- 


Send all orders to 


THEO, PRESSER, Publisher, Phila., pg 


ALFRED REISENAUER, the noted pianist, who has toured. 
in America, died of heart disease in Berlin on October 
4th. Reisenauer was born in Kénigsburg in 1863 andi 
studied with Louis Kohler. At a very early age Reisen- 
avers mother took him to Liszt, who recognized the 
child’s great musical talent and is said to have wept 
with joy at discovering so great a genius. Liszt refused 
+ ae ie since at that time, claiming that Kohler, 

strict diseplinarian and a thorough pedagogue, was a 
better, teacher for a young child than rm AE eo could: 

er be. Later Reisenacur studied with Liszt, who was 
wont to represent him as one of his best pupils. Reisen- 
auer ie a remarkable memory and an astonishing tech- 
TT paris Hiker life his powers ‘failed. He made tours in. 
mart sn the World, even Siberia ‘and Central Asia, in 
my Gestinces being the first pianist of note to appear 
ia Oak a cities. As a composer Reisenauer is not 
Know more sqligus. consideration. Readers desiring to 
FpoWw. more .of Reisenauer and his work are referred to 

extensive article upon him in Tum Erupp for 1906. 
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Take advantage of the fol 
your friends and acquaintances t L 
The offers contain only magazines of the 
be found represented in this list— Music, 
Our regular premiums are allowed 
ing THE ETuDE not mentioned below w 
The Housekeeper fuclsitinietsine, it 
is a bright, vigorous, handsomely illustrated periodical 


Sataining fascinating stories, special departments of in- 
terest to women and forceful ‘articles appealing to every 
member of the home. 
With “The Etude,” $1.70 | Regular Price, $2.10 
‘Add World To-day 07 any Class “A" Magazine, $2.38 


Value §3.10, Club Price, 
and one Class “A” Magazine, 


“THE ETUDE” 


on every ETupE subscription sent 1 
vill be furnished upon request. 


? ° ‘a periodical of qual- 
McClure’s Magazine, },)ccmtaining strong 
serious articles giving actual facts regarding the public 
problems of the day; refreshing and charming fiction; 
beautiful illustrations. McClure’s appeals keenly and 
poautitely to every reader in the home. 

With “The Etude,” $2.00 Regular Price, $3.00 
‘Add Harper's Bazar o” any Class “A” Magazine, 

Value $4.00, Club Price, $2.65 

or add Review of Reviews and one Class ““A"’ Magazine, 

: Value $7.00, Club Price, $4.00 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


lowing Special Magazine Offers yourself and spread Musical Culture and Good Literature in you: i i i 

‘© subscribe for any of these combinations. your community by inducing 
highest merit, s 
Fiction, Fashion, Literature, 


pecially selected for their general value in the Home and Studio. The needs of i 
World’s Events, Outdoor Interests, Cooking, etc. ohersone Wall 
in at the Special Club rates offered below. Quotations on combinations contain- 


Current Literature, 


Events. A magazine of timeliness that in- 
felligent men and women who wish to ipaow the beat that 
is said an lone in al ie. 0! ivi 

ig said and uman activity. Profusely 
With “The Etude,” $3.60 


Add The Garden Magazine 07 one Class “A” Magazine, 
or add Appleton’s Magazine and one Class “A” Magazine 


an attractive monthly 
review of World's 


Regular Price, $4.50 
Value $5.50, Club Price, $4.35 


Value $8.50, Club Price, $5.25 


or add The Designer 


‘Value $3.60, Club Price, $2.70 


3) ei contains inspirin 
Pearson’s Magazine thnmcier' sores 
of our constructive men and word pictures of the times by 
leading writers. Its fiction has a distinctive quality and 
appeals to every member of the home cirele. 


With “The Etude,” $2.35 Regular Price, $3.00 


‘Add Good Housekeeping 07 one Class “‘A'’ Magazine, 
Value $4.00, Club Price, $3.00 


New Idea Woman’s Magazine, 


an up-to-date monthly containing the latest fashions as 

27 tas valuable and helpful articles on many subjects of 

Mirticular interest to women. — Its patterns are unex- 

Pelied in style and attractiveness. 

With “The Etude,” $1.70 Regular Price, $2.00 

‘Add Woman's Home Companion 07 one Class “A” Mag, 
Value $3.00, Club Price, $2.35 


aT 2 + is delightfully dif- 
Lippincott’s Magazine ferent. | Its com; 
plete novel in every issue is really first-class fiction-~full 
of plot, action, character ‘and distinction. The shor‘! a 
ries are told by masters of the craft. Every issue con ins 
a group of terse, timely articles ‘of absorbing interes! 4.00 
With ‘‘The Etude,”’ $3.10 Regular Price, $4. 

“A” Magazine, 


Add Pictorial Review 97 one Class. n 
‘ictoria ‘Value $5,00, Club Price $3.75 ox add Review of Reviews ad one Class "A" Magazine, or add World Today avd one Class “A” Magazine, 
or add McClure’s and one ce ey noe Price $4.40 Value $6.00 Club Price, $3.70 ‘Value $5.50, Club Price, $3.65 
‘alue 9/.UU, i | 


‘Thenext twelve issues of The Reader 
The Reader {iii contain 1314 pases, filled from be- 
ginning to end with the best work of America’s foremost 
writers andartists. Every page maintains its record as the 
greatest. expression of the American spirit—the most enter- 
faining and energetic magazine in the United States. 


/ 7 a periodical for 
[The Home Magazine, tery member of 
the home, containing delightful fiction ; special articles 
the hesays of serious import and timely value; instruc; 
and cw informative departments that do much toward 
‘e vexatious problems jn the home and out of it. 


McIntosh Monthly, 


printed in duo tone ink 
Bach issue contains a 
many of them 


The Burr 


a magazine of pictorial perfection 
on the finest enamel paper. 


é splendid collection of superb pictures, Iving th 
splendid, collection d all of them works of fine ar ¢4 aq With “The Etude,” $2.00 Regular Price, $2.50 With “The Etude,” $2.70 Regular Price, $4.50 
With “The Etude,” $3.35 Regular Price, ‘Add Cosmopolitan o” one Class “AY Magazine, | oy oe Add Success or one Class “A” Magazine |p 
Add Harper's Magazine o7 Weetlks 59, Club Price. $6,55 or add New Idea Magazine ard one Clags “A” Magazine, sugdlpessonis and ond Coa A Mumanneren 222 i 
or add American Magazine avd one Chast prices $45 5 Value $4.00, Club Price, $3.00 Value $7.00, Club Price, $4.35 
Value $6.50, . 
SPECIAL CLUBS OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 
LUB PRICE The Etude, k CLUB PRICE The Etude, CLUB PRICE i 
The Etude, c Woman’s Home Companion $3 3 0 Review of Reviews, 4 y 
World Todays $3.00 cra ree a 5 McClure’s Magazine, $ .00 
° i i eviews m 
Designer, Fi Picton Free Pattern Regular Price, $4.50 Harper’s Bazar, Regular Price, $7.00 
s Regular Price, $4.50 F “ i 
juccess, RMING,” value, $2.00, may be added to any of the above Clubs for 90c additional. k 
INE and FAI " 2 
“GARDEN MAGAZ = 
= “The Whole Family Group.” Other Clubs of Value | ‘pice 
“Two Magazines for the Price of 00€ | The Delineator Tne Seats eee. (| | Century, ..,csnesessonees 0000 
: jews. monthly Perr ‘the McClure’s Magazine Bo aay enter House and Garden .. 4.50 E | 
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See et in every Feature are of erent neg 30 | Sith ihe Etude,” $4.00 _ Rersler Petco $7.00 | |The New Music Review....| 2-50 | 2.30 | 2.95 
i S| ey = 
With’ “The Etude,” $3.00 Regula Harper’s Monthly or Weeldly| 5.50 | 5.00 | 5.65 
GAZINES Outing ......-.. esata 4.50 | 2.70 | 3.35 7 
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THE ETUDE 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Will Conduct a 
Special Mid-Winter Class, December 4th to the 17th, 


FOR ALL TEACHERS OF PIANO who are vi- 
tally concerned in solving the problem of what Studies 
and Pieces to uses who wish to study ways and means 
by which to broaden the scope of their work; who 
desire to understand more clearly the important rela- 
tion of suitable teaching material for each grade; who 
are eager, in a word, to gain a wider view of the 
musical horizon, and to learn better the art of selection, 
presentation and interpretation of that which is mem- 
orable and beautiful in music. 


No work need be prepared by the teachers; they are 
to listen and absorb the studies and pieces interpreted by 
MRS. ADAMS, at the piano, and note the authoritative 
suggestions she has to give on this important subject of 
music for the piano, arranged in sequence, FOR ALL THE 
GRADES. 

__Teachers return to their classes, from these sessions, 
with new confidence in themselves because of having lists 
of proven material, gathered from world-wide sources, 
logically planned from the very first work at the piano, 
and on through the succeeding grades. 


Write for further particulars to 


CROSBY ADAMS, Oak Park, If. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON-CHICAGO 


University Professional School, for the com- 
A prehensive study of practical and theoretical 
music, either as a profession or as an element of 
culture, Located upon the shore of Lake Michigan, in 
Chicago’s most attractive suburb. 
in Applied Musle, leading to the 
1 Coupee feo gf Uradunte diy Muster 
: in 'T. y and History of Muse, 
TL, Coursing to the Degree of Bachelor © 
Musle. 
LL. Post-Graduate Course, | 
V ye. ‘ourt 
TY. Eltererin Public School Musle Methods. 
Courses I, II and V include literary studies in the 
College of Liberal Arts or Academy without extra expense. 
A thorough Preparatory Department is maintained. 
The environment is perfect and social advantages 
superior. Catalogue upon request. 


Se 
P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Il. 


MUSIC 
SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


Mr. Sherwood’s Interpretation Classes a Feature. 


WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Director 


Eleanor Sherwood, Bertha Stevens, 
Francis Moore, Edith Bane, Amanda McDonald, Mrs. Mabel 
Osmer, PIANO. Arthur Beresford, Shirley Gandell, Grace 


Georgia Kober, 


i Stensland, Elaine De Sellem, VOCAL. Daniel 
Be eneroes Walter Keller, HARMONY, SOUNTEES 
POINT AND COMPOSITION. Eleanor Sherwood, Edit! 
Bane (Musical Analysis as applied to Piano Playing). 
Joseph Chapek, VIOLIN. Walter Keller, ORGAN, 
Enrico Tramonti, HARP. William Apmadoc, PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC. Mme. Ida Ellen Serven, ELOCUTION 
and DRAMATIC ART, and others. 


‘Address Mr. Sherwood for CONCERT and Lecture-Recital Dates. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training school for supervisors of music. Voice culture, 
sight-reading, ear-training, harmony, form, music history, 
chorus-conducting methods, practice teaching. Graduates 
hold important positions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 


VIOTOR MELNZE, President, ° 


fame in their special lines of wor! 


WILLIAM HM. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music 


able faculty in all branches. School occupies 


fully equipped stage for acting and opera. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN SCH 


OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART «wy, 


OLARENCE DICKINSON, Director. . 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, 


Sf horoughly organized and under the direct supervision of Instructors of I ; 
Every Department hori ger tran absolute guarantee of the highest standard obtainable, “™***tional Reputation, wig 
id Se 


For Catalogues and further information address REGISTRAR 


Minneapolis School of Music, 
42-44 Eighth St. South and Dramatic Art 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHNSON SCHOOL) 
Complete courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ Harmony, Musical Composition, Oratory . 
i iB own building with splendid recital hott woe Dramatic A, 
Fall term opens September 3rd 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 
AFFILIATED with the UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


Combs Broad St. Conservatory 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
1329-31 S. Broad Street 


BRANCH SCHOOL 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
FACULTY and BRANCHES of INSTRUCTION 

Private and class instruction in all branche: 

normal work. Piano, 0: i Vi 

Band and Orch 

affiliation with 


1 to post-graduate and 
and Choir Condueting, 
Our 


School Music Supervision. 
les our pupils to sup) 
£16 courses at the Univer 


y of sylvan 
their work at the Conse: with ailor their el 
Faculty 55 artist teachers. ‘The various departments under pe 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Heury Schradieck, Hugh A, Clarke, My 

RESIDENCE DEPARTMENT for YOUNG WOM, 


Our DORMITORIES for YOUN Trond St., Phil 
grandest thoroughfa: 
principal theatres, 
respect, hot water baths on each floor, 
concerts, recitals, receptions and dances ‘m: 
unto itself, providing the young women 
inspiring entertainment at h 
acter aud musicianship to 2 


every 
g water distilled, The numerous 
e life in our dormitories sufficient 
ith plenty of healthful, innocent and 
Our aim isa simultaneous development of char- 
ied degree. 


For free year book and information address 
J. H. KEELER, Secretary 


The Sternberg School of Music 


CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 
Complete Musical Education in all branches, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STUDIO OF MUSIC 


., Miss Helen Esther Wilkinson 
Former pupil of Prof. Oscar Raif, Berlin, Present pupil 
Maitre Isadore Philipp, Paris, PEPE ot 


5948 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 


G 
Philadelphia ERMA NOW A, oraven Studio: 


Fuller Building, 1sth Street, Franklin, Kentue 
Bet. Market and Chestnut Streets Teacher, Miss Mace Hucky ae 


FREDERICK MAXSON 
ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Seventeenth St., above Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa 


Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


One Hundred Organ pupils have obtained church posi 
Sass Hamas eam ae tt hae ones, Hoar apt 
anists 


| HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


In Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 


The Sherwood, - Philadelphia, Pa 


INCORPORATED 1900 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE oF MUSIe 


DEGREES OF Music CON 
1511 GIRARD AVE. 


FERRED 
K. H. CHANDLER, Prest 


Sh cat 
YOUR MUSIC IS TORN 


"Ny 


It will take one minute to repair i 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING by Using 


§-yard roll of white linen TAPE 
roll of paper, 25c each oA mht 
If your music dealer does not caryie appaids 

0 


Theo. Presser, Philadelphi 
or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 624 Arch St. *: Pa, 
a) 2., Pa, 


CORPORATE: 
D) 
LIAMS, Registrar, 


DR. WM, CARVER Wit) 


Mason & Hamlin Pianos Us, dd 
ei 


CHARLES M, MOLT, Dircowr eparun 


>-Ma : 
Send for prospectus," "@! Pedal Pipe ouige and 
hand 


SHELBYVILLE, - IND. 


Central School g 
of Piano Tuning % 


Now strictly a _Corre- 
spondence School 


Graduates everywhere. 
testimonials. No ‘grafts’ or worth- 
"but thorough and practical 
with competent personal su- 
, guaranteeing success tonny- 
ouehaving a musical ear, without which, 
ofcourse, no one can succeed in piano 
tuning. 


Tothe NEW SYSTEM OF 
TEMPERMENT 


copyrighted and taught only by us, we 
attribute our unaminous success. By 
Ro means neglect getting our free pros- 
pectus if interested in acquiring the 
best profession of the day. 


J. FIScITER, PRINeHAL 


Boston School of Piano Tuning 


All students receive re 
+ ees factory experience, at 
Chickering s. We successfully teach by mail in 
Parts of the Globe. Catalog B Free. 


837 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MR. D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 


School of Singing 
Voice Building Interpretation Repertoire 


Alsoa i tat, . 
tion for euscat musicianship which lays a founda- 
ccess aS a singer, teacher, or director 


Mr. Clippinges 
taining to the ales the author of the following books and pamphlets pet 


THE DEVELOPMEN 


THE ELEMENT ee OF, THE SINGING VOICE « 75e 
3 NTS OF Vorow 

sTUpIo NOTES NOH VOIcr CULTURE . + + oo 
IONOTES Noo2@ 1 1 ol ot of tol f BBE 


Students May Begin at Any ‘Tmo 


Address D, 
410 Himball by. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CLIPPINGER 
Hall Chicago, 111. 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music 


The olde: hea Louis, Missouri. 
All branches j/2test and best music school in the State. 


trated catalogue tene,taught, Send for handsomely 1105 


BROTHERS Eps7By 


N, Directors, y, wW. corner Taylor & Ollve 


For Music and Literary Clubs, 
LECTURES 


On Musi 
1c 
ae aencral subjects, suitable for young 204 ale 
‘or list of lectures, terms, etc., to 


* ‘ FANNI 
M ECH Y, 
Usical Act Building, yon’ aan 


BLANK MUSIC- 


COPYING BOOKS 


Our Own Make, 


Churches, ets- 


Mo. 


6 tyles Only: 
4 Staves, 24 Pages In Three Sty’ i 6e 
8 ae 24 «“e y ° . . . . 20¢ 

360 08 kh 8 ee 25¢ 


5 4 x 6 inches 

uy L Dies Books are 914 x 8 inches 
thayhese are ung COUNT TO THE PROFESSION ks 
pect are on the westionably the best Music-Copying Books 
ity read especiay ket at the present times, The pave tar 
books Paper, sav lied these books, and is the best Ihe 

Blante yrstefully bousye asures three or four times: 
Mus ; ; 
Priee’S had in SPE of the same quality as in above books 
6 cents por ANd 14 staves, and voeal size 22 * 


A SE 
HORT CuRistmas CANTATA 


SANTA YOUNG PEOPLE ; 
Libri C | 
Wa. Treo by 
+Gs — ic by 
Price 1 oe Lours Muoriscn™ 
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DETROIT CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


FRANCIS L, YORK, M.A., Director 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


“; UEADS OF 
DEPART- 


Violin 
NORTON 


Publ fe hi 
Music 


RENWICK 
Theory, Organ 
WHITELEY 

Band 
irae nts 


Eloe' ution 


surpassed Advantages for o 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
60 Expert Instructors, Over 900 Students 
Students Recelved Daily 
Promjécts Free on Application, James HM. Bell, Seeye 

580 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVAT 
seeing CERES ORY OF MUSIC offers | unusual advantages for 
926 Students last year, 
Faculty of 30 specialists. 
Large 3-manual Roosevelt pipe i 
se toe rene sae pipe organ, two vocalions, and ro pedal organs avail- 


125 pianos. 
It is a department of Oberlin College, and enjoys its intellectual and social life. 


Send for descriptive catalogue and musical year-book. Address 


CuarLes W. Morrison, DirecTor, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Hammond 


Tenor 


Oratorio 
Concert 
Recital 


Knox Conservatory 
Galesburg, Ill. 
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Music teaches most exquisitely thear 


The School of 
Music- -Education 


opens September thirtieth, ’ Gel id Street 

225 Newbury Street, near ore 
‘Announcements OM aPP plicar Education 

Boston Normal Course in Mettober 4 
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FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


is the ORIGINAL Kindergarten 
System of America and Europe 
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JOHN ORTH, Steinert Hall, 
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THE ETUDE 


NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York 


53 FIFTH AVENUE 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 


FACULTY 


Mr. Thomas Tapper 
Mr. Percy Goetschius Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel 
_ Miss Vernetta E. Coleman Prof. Waldo S. Pratt 
Dean Thomas M. Balliet 
School of Pedagogy, N.Y.U. 
Prospectus of Supervisor’s Course mailed on application 


A.K. VIRGIL, Director 


D JOSEPH J. KOVARIK, 
OER a eae Head of Violin Dept. 
Head oF WARD HAYES, Head of Vocal Dept 
Fall Term Begins September 9th. 
Send for Prospectus giving full detail. 


Address: Broadway Studio Building, 
Broadway and 80th Street, New York 
Telephone, 2432 Riverside. Elevator on Oth Street 


BECKER * 

GUSTAY L. mnlat ome 

|MPROVED SYSTEM < 

sons, and enthusiasm of c ginal endeav ‘or. 
Aim: Ideal Musicianship 


NEW YORK CITY. 


and particulars: 


Fall Term 
Sept. 16th, 1907 
Literature Sent 


PIANO SCHOOL and CONSERVATORY 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


Par 
I. ft 
Hx 


anist, Composer 


Term STEINWAY HALL, 109 EAST 14th ST., 


nstitute of Musical Art sss, 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
53 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER TWELFTH STREET 
Endowed and incorporated. Re-opens October Ith. Catalogue on application, 


V I R G I L. | ar 
Art of Teachin 
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i Public Performance 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED 
5. ene METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, OF MUSIC) 


THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 


Cu 


Mopusy Axtuonu: 
May T. Derr 


22d year begins Monday, September 30th, 1907 
Send for circulars and catalogues 


Learn to Compose 


and Arrange Music 


TAUGHT BY MAIL SUCCESs- 
FULLY, PRACTICALLY, RAPIDLY 


Send 2-cent stamp for trial lesson. Three trial lessons 
free. If not then convinced you'll succeed, you owe me 
nothing. You must know the rudiments of musve and 
mean business, otherwise don't write. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
For many years this advertisement has appeared j 
every issue of Tue Erupe. Similar advertisemente Sonat 
and disappear, but mine always stays, 6000 musicians who 
have taken other courses betore writing to me can tell 
you the reason. Don’t jump to the conclusion that because 
you have seen lessons that begin like mine, that they are 
the same, because they are not. If you need lessons you 
need my lessons. Work my three trial lessons and let 
me show you why they are what youneed. TfIdon't suc- 
ceed, they cost you nothing. . 


Wilcox School of Composition 
C. W. WILCOX, Dir, 
Box E, 225 Fifth Ave, - New York City 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE CULTURE 


Long Acre Studio Building 
754 Seventh Avenue = New York City 


Send 20 cls. for “ Musical Possibilities of the Averaye Voice,” 


AN ADVERTISEMENT IN 
THE ETUDE 
Will Insure the Success of Your School 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL 
RATES 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


Piano and Harmony 
VIRGIL METHOD 


Fourteenth Season 
Opened October 1 


133 Carnegi 
NEW YoRe! 


TRAINING OF BOYS’ VOICES 
EL eT Sager Pe es 


Special course of instruction for prof. asi 

and choirmasters. ‘The field is enlarging smi ite teachers 
trained choirmasters and vocal teachers too small fore UpEY of 
Send for booklet and list of professional pupils, i¢ demand, 


DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS, 121 WV, 


SIst 8t., New York City 


eae 
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| 
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Our advertisers 


THE 


Nationa GonseRvaToRY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
Incorporated in 1885 and chartered in 1891 by 


Entranc 
th 


Admission Daily 


Address Sec’y. 
47 WEST 25TH ST., 


NEW YORK CITY 


$100 Term 


INCLUDING BOARD 


Piano, Voice, Violin, etc. 
Teachers Educated in Europe 
Leschetizky Piano Technic 


armony, Musical History, etc., free 
Teachers’ Courses 


Pecial rates for entire year 


MARKS’ CONSERVATORY 
2 West I2Ist St. 3: . NEW YORK 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 


Special ¢, rs 
the essentials gure of Ten Lessons in © s, covering: 
Moauingnils teauived by" the ean, singly of in 


by Church Organist, including Registration, 
y00, Choir Conducting, Org struction, Out! 
ork orgeaizcguucting, Organ Constru 


ADDRESs AT : 
PSS AT THE Y 7 DIVINE PATERNITY 
Send for Cirouta, HL CHURCH Ov HE DIVINE PATERNIT 


aud Bulletin. 4W, 76th St. New York 


The Master School of Vocal Music 


MADAME Al 
Assisted by SEvon@ORELIA JAEGER, Directress, 
(Breathing oe GET ARY (Singing, MADAME de PALKOWSKA 


MADANE SENBRICH SMITH (Theory), and other Exper's 


I and DAVID B TING JURY 
TERM BEGINS seroe ae wet 


Street, Brooklyn, New York City 
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VSEFUL CHEAP 


ALITY 
00 Sheets (one oe QU 
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RUL undle) 
SED MUSIC PAPER 
spacing’ *7 inches, Extra wide 
all clas °F use in schools and 
“Ss: PRICE, 25 CENTS 


Philadelphia, P@ 


* and quickest possible manner. 


Works Indispensable to Music Education 


A Work Necessary to Every Musician 


A COMPLETE HIsToRY OF MuSIc 


560 Pages By W. J. BALTZELL Brought up to 1906 


A STANDARD TEXT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 
COMPREHENSIVE CONCISE PRACTICAL, 
Contributed Chapters by Dr. H. A. Clarke, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Clarence G. 
Hamilton, Wellesley College; Mr. Arthur L. Judson, Denison University; Mr. E. B, Hill and 
Mr. Arthur Elson, Boston; Mr. F. S. Law and Mr. Preston Ware Orem, Philadelphia teachers 
and writers of experience and authority on subjects connected with the history of music. 


PEDAGOGIC FEATURES OF GREAT VALUE TO 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS ARE 


Arrangement in lessons of moderate length, two per 
week during the school year. 

Suggestions for independent work and reading by 
pupils. 

Review helps and subject outlines. 

Questions at the end of each lesson. 

Reference lists of more exhaustive works. 

A pronouncing index. 

Many illustrations. 

Paragraph headings. 


HISTORY, 


Wi BALTZELL 


Subject to a_ liberal 
professional discount 


PRICE, $1.75 


s i the 
The plan of the book centers attention upon 
evaintian’ oF music, every great master being placed 
according to his contribution to the art and his influence 
on subsequent development, the aim being to present aa 
Stourate and faithful record of the facts essential to good 
acderstanding of the growth of ancient, classical an 
modern music. 
Prominent names, 


mind the gist of a page. 


SELECTED. ‘‘CZERNY”’ STUDIES 


Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious Annotations, by 


EMIL LIEBLING 


terms, important statements, etc., in large type, enabling the eye at a glance to fix in the 
Adopted by Leading Schools, Colleges and Conservatories of Music. 


- Price 90 cents each 


literature of the pianoforte. This work represents a diligent sifting 
Czerny, including all the popular opus numbers, together with many 
n of the most exact and painstaking character 


In Three Books - . 
and noteworthy addition to the technical 


Bock «ction of material from the entire works of Cz See ‘: 
and careful Sealy Imeritorious studies. Mr. Liebling’s editorial work es been, nd pa 
less known, but equa ‘al and interpretative sides; the annotations are of real practical value and musical interest. “The three 
tay technica relully and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progressive order, range in difficulty from the 
vhich are ca ti 


A valuable 


volumes, W refully and : ; 
Carly second to the seventh grade. | ang nis mastery of musical expression are truly remarkable; he was a most volum- 
Czerny's mastery of technical detail ond Tr ion js to present his very best studies in attractive and convenient form for 

The object o Lhe f the most flattering character. It is the best work of the kind ever offered. 


ork has been 0! 


inous writer. € : 
Jates and substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 


general US¢j grom beautifully engraved special p 


cious ns aureline 
MUSICAL. DICTIONARY 


- PRICE $1.00 


for a first-class, up-to-date dictionary, and we have had this made 

great eerie and theorists. _ There are included many new and im- 
any similar publication. No matter how many dictionaries your 
lete without this one. Some of its more prominent features are: 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. - . 


There has been a t 
by one of our most promine' 


ot found in 
portant features vill not be comp 


library includes, ae definition of all mausisel terms. 
iex8 ords, ‘ en8 

The pronunciation of at etion, ot ‘all the most prominent musicians of the last two centuries, 

$ ionality. 

"Rrench and German equivalents. 


The names. 


i tes of 1 
baat of English terms W! 


ae 
THEORY EXPLAINED TO 
PIANO STUDENTS, 


or Practical Lessons in Harmony 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


A th, and nation 
birth and dea th their Italian, 


GIBBON’S 
CATECHISM OF MUSIC 


By GIBBON CHAMBERS KILLOUGH 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


The subiect-matter of this work is arranged in the style of 
Questions and Answers, 499 in all, covering the necessary 
ground ot elementary instruction in notation, time values, 
intervals, scales, keys, chord construction, abbreviations and 
embellishments. The answers to the questions are generally 
go direct and concise as to admit of their being committed to 


orked out in 
, and in an- 


ercises — the 
and 


derstood explanations are W' 
layed on the keyboard 
ritten in ex 


These easily un' 
interesting pieces to be x rar 
ic, inste: eing W 
alyzing music, instead o l Dea 
saul cay Pupils are interested at once in the eS a 
potttnone of the discouragement commonly associated’ 17°! 
the study of this indispensable subject, which is ee 
ary to .be musician as is arithmetic to an accountant. sd 
r “phe work is intended as an aid to the teacher in } % 
parting to the pupil the principles of harmony in the easles 


memory. 
It can be used very advantageously by the student who is 


educating himself, while at the same time the teacher can use 
it in class-work by making it a basis for examination questions. 


— tr = 

MAIL ORDERS solicite il parts of the United States and Canada. 
persons. Send for any or all of the follo 
Collection of Piano Music, Music for Uni 


Regular Catalogues. 


THEO. PRESSER, 


d toa 
ae wing Special Catalogues. 


[romero erent eee 


STRICH & ZEIDLER 


Manufacturers of Artistic Grand and Upright Pianos. 


132d Street and Alex 


ALMOST A KINDERGARTEN METHOD 


FIRST STEPS 
N PIANOFORTE STUDY 


Compiled by Theo. Presser 
PRICE, $1.00 


A concise, practical, and melodious in- 
troduction to the study of plANo PLAYING 


SOME POINTS OF INTEREST 
Seeiind ee 


New material. Popular and yet of high grade. 

Not less than six specialists have given their experience to 
this work during three years. 

Graded so carefully and beginning so simply as to be 
almost a kindergarten method, 

It will take a child through the first nine months of 
instruction in a most pleasing, profitable manner. 

To teach from one book is monotonous; it has become 
the practice among the best teachers, to change instruction 
books—it gives breadth to one’s knowledge, and certainly 
lightens the drudgery. So give this new book a trial, 


Let us send it to you ‘ON SALE,” Subject 
to Return 


Concise and Easily Understood 
FOR CLASS OR SELF - INSTRUCTION 


A System of Teaching 


HARMONY 


The Standard Text-Book of Musical Theory 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


of University of Pennsylvania 


Price, $1,25 


THE OBJECT KEPT IN VIEW 


is how to enable the pupil to grasp, in the easiest, 
most interesting and comprehensible way, the 
mass of facts and rules which make up the art 
of harmony. We most earnestly invite all teach- 
ers and students to investigate this work, for it 
is an epoch-making book, To master con- 
tents will place the student in possession of the 
most recent ideas in musical composition, by 
teaching him how to invent melodies and how to 
harmonize them correctly and effectively. 


KEY TO HARMONY 


Price, 50 cents = 


THE PEDALS OF THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By HANS SCHMITT 
Translated by F. S. LAW Price, $1.00 


‘This is one of the most important works on the study of 
the Piano, Itis quite exhaustive and instructive. There are 
Pedal effects pointed out in this work which are never dreamed 
of by the average pianist. It will do more to stop the abuse 
of the Pedal than any other agency. It’is the only worle in 
the English language on the subject. No oneis fully equipped 
for the Piano unless conversant with the thought contained in 
this work. 


Any of our works sent on inspection to respons 
Musical Entertainments for Young People, Pipe Organ COMPOSE, NOS 
que Combinations of Instruments, 4-68-12 Hand Piano Music, etc.,etc. Apply for Discounts, Terms, 


are noted for Purity, Power, and Resonance of Tone; Respone 


f IANO siveness of Touch, Unsurpassed Construction, Workmanship, 


and Excellence; and New Artistic Designs of Cases. 


ander Avenue NEW YORK 


hBorated 
i Talcu 


“Aim Straight” 


at the heart of all complexion troubles, by protecting the skin 
before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


protects as well as heals; if used daily it 
keeps the skin clear and smooth. _ For 
chapped and chafing there’s nothing half 
so good as Mennen’s. /fter bathing and 
after shaving it is delightful. 

Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box 
that lox”’—for your protectio If Men- 
nen’s face is on the cover it’s genuine and 
a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act, June 20th, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Tale gilet Powder 

Tt has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


A MODERN SYSTEM OF TECHNIC 
FOR ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Touch ad Technic 


By DR. WM. MASON, the Greatest American Pianist-Teacher 


PADEREWSKI 
says— 
“The work 


JOSEFFY says- 


“ After tlhe 
most thor- 
ough ex: 
nation, 1 
sider your 
‘Touch and 
Technic’a 
master work, 
which holds 
an unap- 
proachable 
position 
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tant works," 


ms 


whole, your 
method can 
be not only a 
guide for 
pupils, but 
also a great 
help for many 
teachers, and 
as such I rec- 
ommend it 
most heart- 
ily.” 


erican Teachers. @ Endorsed by Noted Artists— 

‘American and European 
eee 

oF TOUCH... . -_- The Two-Finger Exercises 

SCHOOL. OF BRILLIANT PASSAGES, TheScales Rhythmically Treated 

Pot II SCHOOL OF ARPEG 10S 2. - = + + Rhythmically Treated 

Pat Ml SeHOOL OF OCTAVE AND BRAVURA PLAYING . The Pedal 

f Each Book, $1.00. Liberal Discount. Sent for examination 


endent of the others; a complete exposition of one of the 
pets This course is to be used with any method or 


dies for piano. 


Publisher, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ANOS 


Used by the Leading Ami 


Price o! 


Each volume js in 
divisions of foundatio 
graded course of stu 


THEODORE PRESSER, 


vose?! 


VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO 


First in Years! 
First in Honors! 
First on the 


Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


4. Highest Awards in 
Europe an America 


Walter Baker & Co., 


LIMITED 


[Established 1780] 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Registered, U. S. Pat. Of. 


S°YLE 507 is essentially 
~ & home piano. We de- 
Signed it in size, volume and 
quality of tone and simplic- 
ity of case design to fit the 
parlor or music room of 
refined homes. We could 
not spend a dollar more to 
MEK this piano better, and 
ve could not have saved a 
Collar in making it without 
nev ing: Sacrificed quality. 
: id ate assured from a fifty 
ae experience in piano- 
ue Ing that a finer piano 
Was made, and that 
y L NO that approaches it 
a quality was ever sold at 
oy reasonable a price, If 
eu. quire a piano that 
Mines highest artistic 
tone quality, ease and pre- 
ato action touch, re- 
cnt of case design and 


vor rer : ~ 4 
eae Id over without finding 
Ur hew style 507 


Stile 507, a ner 
507, ” model especi ? 
Jor home vse, tl! Mesiquea 
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Xamination even though 


have been established 55 YEARS 
family in moderate circutstances can a r 
Instruments in exchange and deliver the 7 ae be pis 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and cenlaaee 
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f payments every 
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